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Cuapter J. 
‘ONE THAT DOTH WEAR HIMSELF AWAY IN LONENESS,’ 


‘ ATOTHING ?’ asked the farmer, standing upon a heathery 
knoll, with his gun under his arm, and his two clever 
spaniels, Nell and Beauty, crouched dutifully at his feet. 

‘Nothing but this,’ answered the farmer’s man, holding up a 
bundle of papers—pamphlets and manuscripts—dirty, crumpled, 
worn as if with much carrying to and fro over the face of the 
earth. They were tied up in a ragged old cotton handkerchief, 
and they had been carried in the breast-pocket of yonder way- 
farer who lay stark and stiff, with his dead face staring up at the 
bright blue sky of early morning. A little child, a mere baby, 
lay asleep beside him, nestling against the arm that would never 
again shelter or defend her. 

It was a bright clear morning late in September, just one 
hundred and seventy-seven years ago, the year of the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, and the earth was so much the younger and fairer by all 
those years—innocent of railroads, speculating builders, gasworks 
and dust-destructors, sewage-farms and waterworks—a primitive 
world, almost in the infancy of civilisation as it seems to us look- 
ing back upon those slow-pacing days from this age of improve- 
ment, invention, transmutation, and general enlightenment. 

Very fair to look upon was Flamestead Common upon that 
September morning, purple with heather, flecked here and there 
with golden patches of the dwarf furze that flowers in the late 
summer, and with here and there a glistening water-pool. The 
place where the dead man lay, stretched on a bank of sunburnt 
moss and short tawny turf, was at the junction of four roads, 
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First, the broad high road from London to Portsmouth, stretching 
on like a silvery ribbon over hill and valley, right and left of the 
little group yonder—the dead man and the sleeping child, and the 
two living men looking down at them both, burly farmer and his 
hind in smock-frock and leather gaiters, a costume that has 
changed but little within the last two hundred years. 

The labourer had left his bush-harrow in a field hard by the 
common at the call of his master, shouting from the little knoll 
above the road. Matthew Bowman, the farmer, trudging across 
the common in the dewy morning-tide, bent on a little partridge- 
shooting in the turnips on the other side of this heathery waste, 
had lighted on this piteous group—a tramp, lying dead by the 
wayside, and an infant, unconscious of its desolation, lying asleep 
beside him. 

What was to be done? Who was to take care of the dead, 
or the living? Neither could very well be left by the wayside. 
Something must be done, assuredly; but Matthew Bowman had 
no clear idea of what to do with father or child. He had made 
up his mind that the baby owned that dead man as father. 

‘ You’d best take the little one home to my missus,’ he said at 
last, ‘and I’ll go on to Flamestead and send the constable to look 
after this.’ 

He pointed to the gaunt, ghastly figure, with bony limbs 
sharply defined beneath scantiest covering. A vagrant wayfarer, 
whose life for a long time past must have been little better than 
starvation, and at last the boundary-line between existence and 
non-existence had been passed, and the hapless wretch had sunk, 
wasted and famished, on the king’s highway. 

‘What are you going to do with that baby, Bowman ?’ de- 
manded an authoritative voice on the higher ground above that 
little knoll where the farmer was standing. 

Bowman looked up and recognised one who was a power in 
that part of the world; ail the more powerful, perhaps, because 
his influence rarely took a benignant form, because it was the way 
of his life to hold his fellow-men aloof, to exact all and to grant 
nothing. 

This was Squire Bosworth, Lord of the Manor of Flamestead 
and Fairmile, owner of the greater part of the land within ten 
miles of this hillocky wilderness, and a notorious misanthrope and 
miser; shunned by the gentlefolks of the neighbourhood as half- 
eccentric and half-savage, feared and hated by the peasantry, dis- 
trusted and scrupulously obeyed by his tenants. 

His horse’s hoofs had made no sound upon the sward and 
heather, and he had come upon the little group unawares, He was 
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a man of about forty, with long limbs, broad slouching shoulders, 
strongly-marked features, of a rugged cast, reddish-brown eyes 
under bushy brows, a determined chin, and a cruel mouth. 

His voice awakened the child, who opened wide wondering eyes 
of heavenliest blue, looked about with a scared expression, and 
anon began to cry.. 

Mr. Bowman explained his intentions. He would have taken 
charge of the child for a day or so at his own homestead, while the 
authorities made up their minds what to do with it. The father 
would find a resting-place in the nearest churchyard, which was in 
the village of Flamestead, half-a-mile Londonwards. 

‘Let me look at the little one,’ said Bosworth, stretching out 
his hand, and taking the infant in his strong grasp as easily as if 
it had been a bird. 

‘ A pretty baby,’ he said, soothing it with uncouth unaccustomed 
hand as he held it against his horse’s neck. ‘ About the size of 
my motherless girl yonder, and not unlike her—the same blue eyes 
and flaxen hair—but I suppose all babies are pretty much alike. 
Take it to Fairmile Court, fellow, and tell my housekeeper to look 
after it.’ 

He handed the little bundle of humanity to the farm labourer, 
who stared up at him in amazement. Kindness to nameless 
infancy was a new and altogether unexpected development in 
Squire Bosworth’s character. 

‘Don’t stand gaping there, man,’ cried the Squire. ‘ Off with 
you, and tell Mistress Layburne to take care of the child till 
further orders. And now, Bowman, what kind of a man is this, 
d’ye think, who has taken his last night’s gratis lodging on Flame- 
stead Common ?’ 

‘He looks like a beggar-man,’ said the farmer. 

‘Nay, Bowman, that is just what he does not look. A vaga- 
bond, if you like, a scapegrace, a spy, a rebel—but not a bred-and- 
born vagrant. There is the brand of Cain upon his forehead, 
friend; broken-down gentleman, the worst breed of scoundrel in 
all Britain.’ 

The farmer looked down at the dead face somewhat ruefully, as 
if it hurt him to hear evil spoken of that clay there, which.those 
locked lips could not answer. It was, indeed, by no means the kind 
of face common on the roadside—not the sturdy bull-dog visage of 
tramp or mendicant. Those attenuated features were as regular 
in their lines as Greek sculpture, those hands, cramped in the 
death throe, were slender and delicate. The rags upon that wasted 
body had once been the clothes of a gentleman—or had ait least 
been made by a fashionable tailor, The man had perished in his 
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youth—not a thread of silver in the rich chestnut of the abundant 
hair, long, silken, falling in loose waves about the thin throat and 
pallid ears. 

‘A well-looking fellow enough before want and sickness came 
upon him,’ said the Squire. ‘Did you find anything about him to 
give a clue to his name or his belongings ?’ 

‘Nothing but this,’ said Bowman, handing his landlord the 
papers in the cotton handkerchief. 

Squire Bosworth sat with thoughtful brow, looking over pam- 
phlets and manuscripts. 

‘Just as I thought,’ he said at last; ‘ the fellow was a plotter, 
a tool of the Jacobite party, a hack scribbler, sowing the seeds of 
civil war and revolution with big words and fine sentences, a little 
Latin and a little Greek. He found he could not live upon his 
trash—was on the tramp for Portsmouth, I dare swear, meaning 
to get out of the country, to make his way to America, perhaps, 
before the mast; as if his wasted carcass would be worth board 
and lodging where thews and sinews are wanted. Poor devil! a 
sorry end for his talents. Ill ride to the village and tell the con- 
stable to send for the body.’ 

‘And the baby, Squire,’ urged Bowman,—‘do you mean to 
adopt it ?’ 

‘Adopt! That’s a big word, farmer, and means a good deal. 
Ill think about it, friend, I’ll think about it. If it’s a girl, per- 
haps yes. If it’s a boy, decidedly no.’ 

He rode off with the bundle of papers in his pocket, leaving 
his tenant full of wonder. What could the Squire, whose miserly 
habits and want of common humanity were the talk of the county, 
what could such as he mean by taking compassion upon a nameless 
brat picked up on the wayside? What magical change had come 
over his disposition which prompted Roland Bosworth to an act of 
charity ? 

Nothing was further than charity from the Squire’s thoughts 
as he rode to Flamestead; but he was a man of reflective temper, 
and he always looked far ahead into the future. Ten months ago 
his fair young wife had died, leaving him an only child—a daughter 
of half a year old—and now the child was sixteen months old, and 
her nurse had told him that she began to pine in the silence and 
seclusion of a house which was like a hermitage, and gardens 
which were gloomy and lonesome as a desert wilderness. He had 
pooh-poohed the nurse’s complaint. ‘Tis you, woman, who want 
more company, not that baby,’ he had said; but after this he had 
been more observant of his daughter, and he had noticed that the 
baby’s large blue eyes shone out of a pale old-looking face, which 
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was not what a baby’s face should be. The eyes themselves had a 
mournful yearning look, as if seeking something that was never 
found. 

‘Babies never thrive in a house where there are no children,’ 
said the nurse, and the Squire began to believe her. 

The child sickened soon after this with some slight infantile 
ailment, and Mr. Bosworth took occasion to question the doctor as 
to the nurse’s theory. The medico admitted that there was some 
reason in the woman’s view. Children always throve best who 
had the society of other children. Fairmile Court was one of the 
finest places within fifty miles of London, but it was doubtless 
somewhat secluded and silent—there was even an air of gloom. 
Mr. Bosworth had allowed the timber to grow to an extent which, 
looked at from the point of view of health and cheerfulness 

‘[ am not going to cut down my trees to gratify any doctor in 
Christendom,’ cried the Squire savagely; ‘ but if you say my little 
girl wants another little girl to play with her, one must be got.’ 

This had all happened about a fortnight before that September 
morning when the fatherless baby was found sleeping so peacefully 
beside the dead. The Squire had shrunk from introducing a 
stranger’s brat into that stately desolate home of his, which it had 
been the business of his later years to keep closed against all 
the world. In his solitary rides he had reconnoitred many a 
farmer’s homestead where children swarmed; he had looked in 
upon his gamekeeper’s and gardener’s cottages, where it seemed 
to him there was ever a plethora of babies; but he could not bring 
himself to invite one of these superfluous brats to take up its 
abode with him, to lie cheek by jowl with his dead wife’s fair 
young daughter—a child whose lineage was alike ancient and 
honourable on the side of mother and father. His soul revolted 
against the spawn of the day-labourer or even of the tenant-farmer ; 
and he hated the idea of the link which such an adoption would 
make between him and a whole family of his inferiors. 

Thus it happened that the finding of that friendless child upon 
the common seemed to Squire Bosworth asastroke of luck. Here 
was a child who, judging from the dead father’s type, was of gentle 
blood. Here was a child whom none could ever claim from him, 
upon whose existence no greedy father or harpy mother could ever 
found a claim to favours from him. Here he would be safe. The 
child would be his goods, his chattel, to deal with as he pleased 
—to be flung out of doors, by-and-by, when his own girl was grown 
up, should it so please him, or should she deserve no more generous 
treatment. 

He saw the village constable, arranged for inquest and burial, 
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and then put his horse at a sharp trot, and rode back to Fairmile 
Court as fast as the animal would take him. The house lay some 
way from the high road in a park of considerable extent, and 
where the timber and underwood had been allowed to grow as in a 
forest for the last half-century. The result was wild but beautiful; 
the place seemed rather a chase thana park. The fine old gardens 
surrounding the house had also been neglected, one gardener and 
a boy sufficing where once seven or eight men had laboured; but 
these gardens were beautiful even in neglect. The hedges of yew 
and cedar, the rich variety of shrubs, testified to a period when 
country gentlemen deemed no care or cost too much for the main- 
tenance and improvement of their grounds—men of the school of 
Evelyn and Temple, with whom horticulture was a passion. 

The house was a gloomy pile of grey stone, built in the reign 
of James the First. Tall gables, taller chimney-stacks, heavily 
mullioned windows, and much over-hanging greenery gave a pic- 
turesque air to the exterior; but within all was gloom—a gloom 
which had been deepening for the last ten years, when, after 
leading a wild life at the University, and a much wilder life in 
London, Roland Bosworth sobered down all of a sudden, left off 
spending money, renounced all the habits and all the acquaint- 
ance of his riotous youth, and began to look after his patrimonial 
estate. In order the better to do this he took up his abode at 
Fairmile Court, going up to London by the coach once a week to 
look after his business in the city, where he was a person of some 
importance on ‘Change. The political arena offering few allure- 
ments toa man of his temperament, he had taken to stock-jobbing, 
which had lately come into fashion. By education he was a High- 
Churchman and staunch Tory, as his father and grandfather had 
been before him, and his adherence to the tenets of Laud and 
Atterbury was all the more disinterested, as he rarely entered a 
tabernacle of any kind. He affected to be warmly attached to the 
exiled king, and he was one of those lukewarm Jacobites who 
contrived to carry on a mild philandering kind of connection with 
Saint Germains, so cautious that it could be disavowed at any 
moment of danger—a feeble and wavering partisanship which 
helped to keep the cause of the Stuarts alive, and prevented it 
from ever succeeding. 

Things had been going to ruin at Fairmile Court during his 
absence, money had been squandered by old servants, and his 
gamekeepers had been sleeping partners with a thriving firm of 
poachers. But the Squire introduced a new régime of strictest 
economy. He dismissed all the old servants, and was a hard task- 
master to the diminished household which he established in their 
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place. At thirty years of age he had turned his back upon the 
town, a soured and disappointed man. At forty he had nearly 
doubled his fortune by successful speculations in the city, whither 
he went very often by coach or on horseback, as the fancy moved 
him. At seven-and-thirty he married the youngest daughter of a 
needy peer, whose father’s necessities flung her into his arms. 
The uncongenial union, which involved parting from one she 
devotedly loved, broke the girl’s heart, and she died ten months 
after the birth of her first child. On her death-bed, when weep- 
ing mother and conscience-stricken father stood beside her, sen- 
sible of the wrong they had done, she had no complaint to make 
against the hard, cold-hearted man whom she had sworn to honour 
and obey. He had not been unkind to her. He had loved her 
after his fashion, and he sat a little way off with covered face and 
head bowed in grief. He had loved her: but he had loved his 
money better, and he had done nothing to brighten her young life 
or to reconcile her to a loveless marriage. 

‘You will be kind to Rena,’ she said faintly, with white lips, 
presently, as he bent over her, watching for that awful change 
which was to part them for ever. In his mind there was no ray 
of hope to light that parting hour. He was materialist to the 
core; the things which he valued and believed in were the hard 
realities of this world. The ethereal had no existence for him. 

‘You will be kind to Rena ?’ 

Rena, short for Irene: that was the baby’s name. 

‘Kind to her; yes, of course. She is all that will be left me.’ 

‘Except riches. Ob, Roland, do not care more for your money 
than for her.’ 

‘She will be a great heiress,’ said Bosworth. 

‘ Riches do not always bring happiness. Love her, be kind to 
her !” 

Those were the last words the dying lips uttered. She dropped 
asleep soon after this, her head resting against her husband's 
shoulder, and so out of that dim land of slumber passed silently 
into that deeper darkness which living eyes have never penetrated. 
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The Squire flung his bridle to a groom who had been hanging 
about the drive watching for his master’s return, and stalked into 
the stately old hall, panelled with age-blackened oak, adorned with 
many trophies of the battle-field and the chase, and further em- 
bellished with the portraits of Mr. Bosworth’s ancestors, which he 
valued less than the canvas upon which they were painted. He 
was as proud as Lucifer, but his was not that kind of pride which 
fattens itself, ghoul-like, upon the dead. The captains and learned 
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judges looming from those dark walls were to him the most worth- 
less of all shadows. The hall was spacious and gloomy, and 
opened into a still more spacious dining-room, where the Squire 
had never eaten a dinner since he cameof age. A noble saloon or 
music room, painted white, and furnished exactly as it had been 
in the days of Charles the Second, opened on the other side of the 
hall; but the only apartments which the Squire occupied on this 
ground-floor were three small rooms at the end of a long passage, 
which served him as dining-room, study, and office. A steep 
narrow little staircase built in the wall, which stair had once been 
a secret means of communication between upper and lower stories, 
conducted to the Squire’s bedchamber and dressing-room. His 
ehild and her nurse had their abode in the opposite wing: and thus 
all the state rooms constituting the centre and main body of the 
house were given over to emptiness. 

The establishment was on the smallest scale. There were less 
than half-a-dozen servants where there had once been twenty. 

No portly powdered footman came at Mr. Bosworth’s summons, 
but a little old man in a very shabby livery shambled along the 
passage at the sound of his master’s kell. 

‘Has there been a child brought bere ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Good. Send Mrs. Layburne to me.’ 

The man shambled out again. The Squire flung off hat and 
riding-gloves, and seated himself by his solitary hearth. There 
were some logs smouldering there, for the September mornings 
were cool, and the Squire was of a chilly temper. The table was 
laid for a frugal breakfast of tea and toast ; not by any means the 
kind of meal which would have satisfied the average country 
gentleman of that era; a scrivener or a garreteer’s breakfast 
rather. 

The Squire poured himself out a cup of tea, and sat sipping it 
with an absent air and his eye upon the door. 

It was flung open abruptly and a woman entered, tall, with 
noble neck and shoulders, and the carriage of Dido herself—a 
magnificent ruin. No’ one could doubt that the creature had 
once been eminently beautiful; there were traces still of those 
vanished charms: eyes of velvety brown, full, fiery, splendid, and 
the outline of fine features. But the skin was withered and 
yellow, the raven hair was grizzled, some of the teeth had gone, 
and nose and chin had both become too prominent. The queen 
had degenerated into the hag. 

She was shabbily and carelessly dressed in a black stuff gown, 
with laced bodice and muslin kerchief, She wore no cap, and her 
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coarse unkempt hair was gathered into a loose knot on the top of 
her head. 

‘ An extinct volcano,’ thought the student of character, as he 
looked at that haggard countenance, with its premature wrinkles 
and unhealthy pallor. ‘A slumbering volcano, rather,’ he might 
say to himself upon closer scrutiny. 

‘ Well,’ said the Squire, ‘I sent you home a child.’ 

‘You sent me some beggar’s daughter, I should say, by her 
rags. I have washed-and dressed her in some of Rena’s clothes. 
What put it into your astute head to interfere with the people 
whose duty it may be to take charge of vagrants ?’ 

‘TI don’t usually act without a motive, as I think you know, 
Barbara. If the child is sound in wind and limb—a healthy 
child—I intend to adopt her. Rena wants a companion, I am 
told F 

‘Nurse Bridget’s fancy. I wonder you lend your ear to an 
ignorant country wench.’ 

‘The country wench is sustained by the doctor, and by facts. 
Rena has been drooping of late. Another baby’s company may 
enliven her. Have you put them together ?’ 

‘Not I,’ protested Barbara; ‘it would have been more than 
my place is worth to act without orders. I never forget that I am 
a servant. You ought to know that.’ 

‘You tell me of it often enough,’ said the Squire, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘The misfortune is that you never let me forget 
you were once something else.’ 

‘Ob, but the memory of it never ruffles your peace,’ sneered 
the woman, with a flashing glance at the stern, cold face. ‘It 
was so long ago, you see, Squire, and you have a knack of taking 
things coolly.’ 

‘Come and let us introduce the children to each other,’ said 
Bosworth rising, and he followed Barbara Layburne to the further 
end of the house, where the sound of a crying baby indicated the 
neighbourhood of the nursery. 

It was not the friendless waif who thus bewailed her inarticu- 
late misery. The little stranger was asleep in Barbara’s room on 
the upper story. It was the heiress who was lamenting her 
infantine woes. Buxom, apple-cheeked Bridget was marching up 
and down the room, trying to hush her to sleep. 

‘ She’s cutting another tooth, sir, she said apologetically. 

‘She seems to be everlastingly cutting teeth, muttered Bos- 
worth, with a vexed air; ‘I never come to see her that she is not 
wailing. Fetch me the other child, Barbara; I want to see them 
together.’ 
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The other child was brought, newly awakened from the 
refreshing slumber that had been induced by her bath. Her large 
blue eyes explored the unknown room, full of a pleased wonder. 
There were bright-coloured chintz curtains, worsted-work shep- 
herds and shepherdesses framed and glazed upon the flowered 
wall-papering. The nurseries were the brightest rooms in the 
rambling old house; had been brightened by the young mother 
before the coming of her baby. 

The nameless child had a sweet placidity which appealed to 
the Squire. 

‘I suppose she has teeth to cut too,’ he said; ‘ but you see she 
doesn’t cry.’ 

‘She cried loud enough while I was dressing her,’ retorted 
Barbara. 

* Put them on the floor side by side,’ ordered the Squire. 

The two infants were set down at his command. They were 
both at the crawling stage of existence, that early dawn in which 
humanity goes upon all fours. They seemed about the same size 
and age, as nearly as might be guessed. They had eyes and hair 
of the same colour, and had that resemblance common to pretty 
children. The heiress had a sicklier air than the waif, and was 
less beautiful in colouring. 

‘They would pass for twin sisters,’ said Bosworth; ‘come, 
now, Mistress Bridget, do you think you would know them 
apart ?’ 

Bridget resented the suggestion as an insult to her affection 
and her intellect. 

‘I should know my own little darling anywheres,’ she said ; 
‘and this strange child ain’t half so pretty.’ 

‘'There’s a mark she'll carry for life, anyhow,’ said Barbara 
Layburne, taking up the stranger and baring the baby’s right arm 
just where it joined the shoulder. ‘A burn or a scald, you see, 
Squire. I can’t say which it is, but I don’t think she'll outlive 
the scar.’ 

Bosworth glanced at it indifferently. 

‘A deep brand,’ he said, and that was all. 

He was watching his own child, who was staring at the 
intruder with looks of keenest interest. She had left off crying, 
and was crawling assiduously towards the baby-waif, whom 
Barbara Layburne had set down upon the floor a little way off. 
The two infants crawled to each other like two puppies, and 
climbed and tumbled over each other just as young animals might 
have done, obeying instinct rather than reason. 

Presently the little lady uplifted her voice and crowed aloud, and 
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then began to talk after her fashion, which was backward, as of a 
child brought up amidst gloom and silence. 

‘Gar, gar, gar,’ she reiterated, in a gurgling monotone. 

The other baby looked about her and murmured piteously, 

‘Dada, dada!’ and seeing not him whom she sought, she began 
to cry. 

‘Another fountain!’ exclaimed the Squire, turning upon his 
heel. 

He stopped on the threshold to look back at nurse and 
children. 

‘You have had your whim, Mistress Bridget,’ he said, shaking 
his forefinger at her; ‘look you that no harm comes of it,’ and 
with that he stalked away, and went back to his den, without so 
much as a word to Barbara Layburne, who looked after him with 
strangely wistful eyes. 

Then, when the sound of his firm tread had died into silence, 
she, too, left the nurse and the babies, and stalked away to her 
own den. 

‘A pretty pair,’ muttered Bridget, as she squatted down upon 
the ground to play with her charges; but whether she meant the 
two babies or the Squire and his housekeeper remains an open 
question. 


There had been a time when the presence of Squire Bosworth’s 
housekeeper at Fairmile had caused some vague murmurs in the 
way of scandal; but time accustoms people to most things, and 
after ten years Mistress Barbara Layburne, with her flashing eyes 
and her unkempt hair, her majestic figure and her shabby gown, 
her imperious manners and her menial capacity, came to be 
accepted as only a detail in the numerous eccentricities of the 
Squire. Only such a man could have had such a housekeeper. 

The tradition of her first appearance at Fairmile was still 
talked of, and sounded like a fairy tale. She had arrived there late 
at night, in a post-chaise, during a thunder-storm which was 
still remembered in those parts. So might Medea have come to 
Jason in her fiery car drawn by dragons, said the parson, who was 
an Oxford scholar and loved the classics. She had arrived in a 
velvet gown and jewels, with all the style of a lady of fashion. 
She had been closeted with the Squire for an hour, during which 
time the sound of their alternate voices in scorn and anger had 
never ceased. The storm within had raged no less furiously than 
the storm without. Then had the door been flung open by the 
Squire, and he had come out into the hall, where he gave an order © 
that a room should be got ready for his unexpected visitor: and 
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the order given, he had dashed out of the house, mounted into the 
post-chaise which was waiting before the portico, and had driven 
off upon the first stage to London, leaving the stranger mistress 
of the field. 

The Squire did not return for a month, during which time the 
lady had gradually settled down into the position of housekeeper, 
her status assured by a letter in which Mr. Bosworth bade his old 
butler obey Mrs. Layburne in all matters connected with the 
interior of Fairmile Court. So henceforth it was Mrs. Layburne 
who gave the cook her orders, and who paid all the bills, and who 
doled out wages to coachman and gardeners. She was every whit 
as great a screw as her master, people said ; and under her rule the 
miserly ways of the house began to take a settled form and con- 
sistency. Every superfluous servant was dismissed, all luxurious 
living was put down with a high hand, and the gloom which had 
fallen upon the abandoned house while Roland Bosworth was 
leading a life of riot and dissipation in London, only grew deeper 
now that he had returned, a reformed rake, to the hearth of his 
forefathers. 

He came back to Fairmile Court at the end of a month, 
nodded curtly to Mistress Barbara as he passed her in the hall, 
and took no more notice of her than of any other hireling. She 
had established herself in his house ; but whatever claim she might 
have upon his friendship was but little honoured. There were 
occasional conferences in the little red parlour in which the Squire 
passed most of his indoor life; there were occasional storms; but 
there was never any touch of tenderness to provoke the scandal of 
the household as to the present relations of master and servant. 
As to what those relations had been in the past, the neighbour- 
hood, from parson to innkeeper, from high to low, had its opinions 
and ideas; but nothing ever occurred to throw any clearer light 
upon the antecedents of the lady who had come to Fairmile 
in velvet and jewels which she was never seen to wear again after 
that night of tempest. She seemed to age suddenly by twenty 
years within the first few months of her residence in that melan- 
choly house. Her oval cheeks grew hollow, her complexion faded 
to a sickly sallow, her ebon hair whitened, and deep lines came in 
the wan face. She never left the boundary of the park, she never 
had a friend to visit her. A cloistered nun’s life would have been 
far less lonely. If she was by birth and breeding a lady, as most 
people supposed, she had not a creature of her own grade with 
whom to hold converse. To the servants she rarely spoke, save in 
the way of business. She had her own den as the Squire had his: 
she read a good deal: and sometimes of an evening, when the 
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heavy oak shutters were all closed and barred, she would open the 
spinet—an instrument which had belonged to her master’s mother 
—and sing to it in a strange language, in a wonderful deep voice, 
which thrilled those who heard her. 

The Squire’s marriage made no difference in Mrs. Layburne’s 
position, and brought no diminution of her authority. Lady 
Harriet had no longing for power, and was content to let the 
house be managed exactly as it had been before her coming. She 
saw that meanness was the pervading spirit of the household, but 
she made no complaint; and she was too innocent and simple- 
minded to have any suspicion of evil in the past history of her 
husband and his strange housekeeper. It was only when Lady 
Harriet was about to become a mother that she asserted herself so 
far as to insist upon some small expenditure upon the rooms which 
her baby was to occupy. Under her own directions the old nursery 
wing, in which generation after generation of Bosworths had been 
reared, was cleansed, renovated, and decorated, in the simplest 
fashion, but with taste and refinement. 


The result of the little stranger’s presence fully justified Mrs. 
Bridget in her opinion. Rena improved in spirits, and even grew 
more robust in health from the hour of her little companion’s 
advent. The two children were rarely asunder: they played to- 
gether, fed together, slept together, took their airings in the same 
baby-carriage, which Bridget or the gardener’s boy dragged about 
the park, or rolled and crawled together on the grass on sunny 
autumn mornings. Rena, who had been backward in all things, 
soon began to toddle, and soon began to prattle, moved by the 
example of her companion, who had a great gift of language. 
Bridget was proud of her sagacity, and speedily grew fond of the 
adopted child, though she always professed to be constant in her 
affection for Rena, who was certainly a less amiable infant. The 
little stranger was called Belinda, a name which the Squire had 
found in one of the dead man’s manuscripts. 

‘It may have been her mother’s name,’ said the Squire, and 
that was ail, though he might have said more had he pleased. 

Among those pamphlets and political manuscripts he had 
found three private letters, which to his mind suggested a domestic 
history, and which served to assure him that his daughter’s com- 
panion was of gentle birth. He desired to know no more, and he 
had no intention of inquiring into her antecedents. 


The wanderer had been lying in his nameless grave for a little 
over three years, and his orphan daughter had thriven apace in 
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her new home. The two children had but rarely passed the gates 
of the park during those years, but they had been utterly happy 
together in that wooded wilderness, too young to languish for 
change of scene, renewing every day the childish pleasures of 
yesterday. They had not yet emerged from the fairy-land of play 
into the cold arid world of work and reality. They played to- 
gether all day long on the sunlit grass or under the dappled 
shadows of the trees in spring, summer, and autumn, in winter 
making a little paradise for themselves in the day-nursery before 
the cheerful fire, into which they used to peer sometimes, with 
dilated eyes, seeing gnomes and fairies, and St. George and his 
dragon, and all the Seven Champions of Christendom, in the burn- 
ing logs. Theshining brass fender seemed to them like a glitter- 
ing golden gate shutting in fairy-land. 

How did they know anything of St. George and his dragon, 
King Arthur, Melusine, and the gnomes and the fairies, at this 
tender age, when they hardly knew their letters, and certainly 
could not read these dear old stories for themselves? Easily 
explained. They had a living book in which they read every 
evening, and the book was Bridget. Mistress Bridget had more 
imagination than most of her class, and had spent her superfluous 
cash with the pedlar, in whose pack there was generally a depart- 
ment for light literature—curious paper-covered books, printed on 
coarsest paper, and with the roughest and rudest of illustrations ; 
but the Seven Champions, and all the old fairy tales were to be 
found among these volumes, and Bridget had gradually possessed 
herself of the whole realm of Robin Goodfellow and the fairies. 

In the evening, when the stealthy shadows came creeping over 
the window, and shutting out the leafy wilderness beyond, the two 
children used to clamber on to Bridget’s knee and ask for stories, 
and Bridget related those old legends with the uttermost enjoy- 
ment. It was the pleasantest hour in her day, that twilight 
interval before candles and bed-time. 

So the children were happy, having, as it seemed, but one 
friend in the world, in the person of buxom Bridget. Mrs. Barbara 
Layburne but rarely condescended to enter the nurseries, and 
looked askant at the children if she happened to meet them in 
the corridors or hall. She did not even pretend to be fond of her 
master’s daughter, and for the alien she had nothing but contempt. 
The Squire himself was at best an indifferent father. He seemed 
quite satisfied to hear that his daughter was well and happy, and 
seldom put himself out of the way to see her. Sometimes, riding 
across the park, he would come upon the two children in their 
play, and would pull up his horse and stop for a few minutes to 
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watch them. There could not be a prettier picture than the two 
golden-haired children, in their white frocks and blue sashes, 
chasing each other across the sunlit sward, or squatted side by 
side in the deep pasture grass, making daisy-chains or buttercup- 
balls. Belinda looked the stronger of the two, the Squire thought. 
He knew her by her somewhat darker hair and rosier cheeks. His 
own motherless child had always a delicate air, though she had 
never had any serious illness. 

It was late in the October of that third year when the 
children’s peaceful days came to an end, like a tale that is told, 
never hereafter to be any more than a sad sweet memory of love 
and happiness that had been and was not. 

The twilight was earlier than usual on that October evening, 
and night came up with a great threatening cloud like the out- 
spread wing of a bad angel. Mrs. Barbara Layburne stood at the 
hali door watching that lowering sky, and listening to the sough 
of the south-west wind, and thinking of that night just thirteen 
years ago—that night of tempest and gloom upon which she had 
first seen yonder elms and oaks in all their garnered might of 
foregone centuries, standing stern and strong against the threaten- 
ing wrack. She thought of her life as it had been before that 
night, of her life as it had been since. 

* Would anybody in London—those who knew me in my glory 
—believe that I would endure such a long slow martyrdom, a 
death in life?’ she asked herself. ‘Well, perhaps they would 
believe, if they could fathom my motive.’ 

The sound of footsteps startled her. Peering into the darkness 
of the long avenue she saw a lad running under the trees, shelter- 
ing himself as best he might from the driving rain. She watched 
him as he came towards the house, and hailed him as he drew near. 
He was the son of the old gardener who lived at the lodge. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ she asked. 

‘ There is a man at the lodge very ill—dying, mother thinks— 
and he sent this for you, ma’am, and I was to give it into your own 
hands.’ 

He handed her a scrap of paper, folded but not sealed. It was 
scrawled over in pencil, with a tremulous hand. 

* Come to me at once, if you want to see me alive—Roderick.’ 

That was all. 

‘Is he tall, with dark eyes and hair?’ she asked. 

‘Yes. You'd better come at once if you know anything about 
him. He’s mortal bad. And mother said you'd best bring some 
brandy.’ 

Barbara Layburne went hastily to the store-room, where every- 
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thing was kept sternly under lock and key. Half the business 
of her life was to unlock and lock those presses and store-closets, 
doling out everything to the submissive cook, who still contrived 
somehow to have her pinch out of this and that. Barbara filled a 
small bottle with brandy, fetched her cloak and hood, and then 
went back to the hall where the boy was waiting. 

She went along the avenue, muffled in her grey cloth cloak, a 
ghostlike figure, the boy following her as fast as his legs would 
carry him. He declared afterwards that he had never seen any- 
one walk so fast as Mrs. Layburne walked that stormy night, 
though the wind and rain were beating against her face and figure 
all the way. 

There was a light burning dimly in the lodge as they drew 
near. The door was open, and the old gardener was standing on 
the threshold watching for them. 

‘Is he—dead ?’ gasped Barbara. 

‘No; but his breath is short and thick, just as if he was near 
his end, poor wretch. He ain’t anybody belonging to you, is 
he, madam ?’ 

‘ Not he,’ answered Barbara promptly ; ‘ but I know something 
about him. He’s the son of an old servant who lived with me in 
my prosperous days. Where is he ?’ 

‘In the kitchen. He was shivering, so the missus thought he’d 
be better by the fire belike.’ 

The ground floor of the lodge consisted of two rooms, parlour and 
kitchen. Barbara went to the kitchen, which was at the back, the 
common living-room of the family. The parlour was for ornament 
and state—temple and shrine for the family Bible and the family 
samplers, laborious works of art which adorned the walls. 

The sick man was lying in front of the fire, with an old potato- 
sack between him and the flagged floor. Barbara knelt beside 
him, and looked into his face, half in the red light of the fire, half 
in the yellow flare of the tallow candle. 

His eyes were glassy and dim, his cheeks were flushed, his 
breath laboured and rattled as it came and went. Barbara 
Layburne knew the symptoms well enough. It was jail fever—a 
low form of typhus. That tainted breath meant infection, and 
the gardener’s cottage swarmed with children. He must be got 
away from there at once, unless they were all to die. Typhus in 
those days was always master of the field where he had once set up 
his standard. 

The dim eyes looked up at her piteously: the lips began to 
murmur inarticulately. 

‘Leave us together for a few minutes, Mrs. Bond, while I hear 
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what the poor creature has to say, and think over what I had best 
do with him. There is no room for him here.’ 
Mrs. Bond retired, shutting the door behind her. 


Cuapter II. 
cA TEDIOUS ROAD THE WEARY Wiu ICH RETURNS.’ 


Mrs. LayBurne poured out half a tumbler of brandy, propped 
the sick man’s head upon her arm, and put the glass to his lips. 
He drank eagerly, gasping as he drank. 

‘Good!’ he muttered, ‘that does me good, sister.’ 

‘Hush! not that word here for your life.’ 

‘Not much use in saying it, eh! when it’s no more than a 
word? Give me some more.’ 

‘No, you have had enough for the present. How long have 
you been out of prison ?’ 

‘How do you know I have been in prison ?’ 

‘Do you think I don’t know jail fever and jail clothes? You 
have got them both upon you. You have escaped out of some jail.’ 

‘Guildford, last night. I was in the infirmary, got out at 
midnight when nurse and warder were both ‘asleep. I had 
shammed dying, and they had given me over and made themselves 
comfortable for the night—topers both. I tore up my bed-clothes 
and let myself down out of the window, dropped into the governor’s 
garden, as neatly as you like for a sick un, and trudged along the 
roads till daybreak, when I hid behind a haystack, dozed there, 
and shivered there, and had bad dreams there all day ; then, with 
nightfall, up and on my legs again till I got here. And now 
perhaps you'll find me a corner to lie in somewhere.’ 

‘He must not see you, or you'll soon be in jail again.’ 

‘Curse him!’ growled Roderick, ‘ bears malice, does he ?’ 

‘ He is not likely to forget that you tried to murder him.’ 

‘I was in liquor, and there was a knife handy. Yes, if luck 
had favoured me that night, Squire Bosworth would have come to 
an early end, and your wrongs would have been righted.’ 

‘IT would rather right them myself.’ 

‘ Ah, but you are of a slavish temper, like all women, however 
high they pretend to hold themselves. You can live here, eat his 
bread, and be called his servant, you who for years had him at 
your feet, led him like your lap-dog. I have heard what the 
village people say of you. This is not the first time I have been 
in your neighbourhood.’ 

‘No, I thought as much. ’Twas you robbed the London coach 
last December.’ 
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‘What! you knew my hand, did you, Bab?’ he cried, with a 
hoarse chuckle. His glassy eyes shone with a new light; the 
brandy seemed to have rekindled the spark of life in him. ‘ Yes; 
it was neatly done, wasn’t it? That knoll above the road was a 
capital station, and the red fir-trunks hid us. There were only 
two of us, Bab, and we got clean off with the plunder. Butit was 
my last lucky hit. Nothing has gone well with me since that 
night. I turned fine gentleman for a month or two, on the 
strength of that haul, and let my hand lose its cunning. And 
then for the pettiest business you can conceive, a fopling’s purse 
at the opera, as skinny a purse as you ever saw, Bab, I got 
quodded, and narrowly escaped a rope. It was only one of your 
old admirers, who came forward and spoke to my character, who 
saved me from the gallows.’ 

‘Are you too ill to go on to some safer shelter, if I were to 
give you some money ?’ asked Barbara meditatively. 

She was puzzled what she could do with him, if he must needs 
remain on the premises. She knew that Roland Bosworth would 
show him little mercy. They had always been foes, and one par- 
ticular scene was distinctly present to her mind’s eye, as she knelt 
there by the kitthen fire, looking down at the pinched face, with 
the glassy eyes and hectic cheeks. 

It was a scene after supper, in a gaily-lighted room, cards and 
dice lying about on the tables, and on one a punch-bowl, some 
lemons, and a big clasp knife. The guests were gone and they 
three were alone, and a quarrel had come about between Bosworth 
and Layburne, a quarrel beginning in a dispute about gains and 
losses at cards, and intensifying through bitterest speech to keenest 
cruellest taunts, taunts flung by the brother in the face of his 
sister’s lover ; and then hatred took a more desperate form, and 
Roderick Layburne snatched up the Spanish knife—his own knife 
which he had produced a while ago to cut the lemons—and had 
tried to stab Bosworth to the heart. 

The Squire was the bigger and stronger man, and flung his 
assailant aside—flung him out of the room and down the steep 
London staircase, to ruminate on his wrongs at the bottom; and 
from that night Mrs. Layburne’s brother had never been admitted 
to her lodgings in the Haymarket. 

This had happened just eighteen years ago, in the days when 
Barbara was a famous actress, known to the town as Mrs. Belfield, 
and had titled admirers by the score. They had never been more 
than admirers, those dukes and lords who applauded her nightly, 
and thought it honour and felicity to lose their money at hazard 
or lansquenet in her luxurious lodgings. The only man she had 
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ever cared for was Roland Bosworth, though he had never been 
either the handsomest or the most agreeable man among her 
followers. But women who are admired by all the world have 
curious caprices; and it had been Mrs. Layburne’s fancy to sacrifice 
herself and her eareer to the least distinguished of her admirers. 
She had her tempers, and did not make her lover's life a bed of 
roses. Thrice he had been upon the point of marrying her; and 
each time some wild outbreak of passion or some freak of folly had 
scared him away from the altar. Then the time came when he 
wearied of her storms and sunshines, and left her. She followed, 
content, as her brother said, to become a slave where she had once 
been a queen. 

Roderick stretched out his hand for the tumbler, and his sister 
poured out a little more of the brandy and gave it to him. 

‘That means the renewal of life,’ he said, ‘but not for long. 
No, Bab; not if you were to offer me a thousand guineas could I 
budge another mile, on foot or on horseback. I’m on the last 
stage of my last journey, Bab. The jail doctor was right enough 
when he told them yesterday morning it was all over—only he 
didn’t know what stuff I was made of, or how long it would take 
me to die. Lungs gone, heart queer—that was his verdict. And 
jail fever for a gentle finisher. You must find me a corner to die 
in, Barbara, it’s all I shall ever ask you for.’ 

She thought deeply. Take him into the house by a baek door, 
hide him in some room near her own? That might be done, but 
it would be too hazardous. And when the end should come, there 
would be the difficulty. It would be more perilous to remove the 
dead than to admit the living. And then to let putrid fever into 
the house? Who could tell where the evil would stop? Disin- 
fectants and all the arsenal of defensive weapons were almost un- 
known in those days. . Fever came into a house and did its fatal 
work unopposed. 

But there was one vast block of buildings at Fairmile Court, 
given over to emptiness, buildings which no one ever explored. 
The old hunting stables where Roland Bosworth’s grandfather had 
kept his stud, had been disused for the last half-century. Loose 
boxes, men’s rooms, saddle-rooms, dog-kennels, There was space 
enough almost for a county hospital. 

‘If I can but make one of those rooms fairly comfortable,’ she 
thought, remembering how bleak and desolate the rooms had 
looked when she explored them soon after her first coming. 

‘I must go and see what I can do,’ she said, after a pause. 
‘It is early yet, not eight o'clock. I will have you comfortably 
lodged by ten.’ 
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‘The sooner the better, for it isn’t over-pleasant lying on these 
stones. Ifit had not been for that taste of cognac I should be 
dead before now.’ 

Barbara hurried away, begging the gardener and his wife to 
keep close till her return, and to be ready to help her then. They 
were neither now nor at any future time to breathe a word to 
mortal ears about anything which had happened or which might 
happen to-night. Then she hastened back to the house with those 
swift steps of hers, borne onward by the fever of excitement that 
burned within. 

All was quiet at Fairmile Court. The Squire was luckily in 
London, not expected back till the end of the week. The few 
servants were snug in the kitchen, with closed doors. Barbara 
provided herself with a lantern and a bunch of keys, and went out 
to the old hunting stables, which were farther from the house than 
those smaller stables now in use. She investigated room after room, 
little dens in which grooms had been lodged, until she found one 
that suited her. It was in a less dilapidated state than the others, 
and was provided with a fireplace, which the others were mostly 
without. The window looked away from all the other stables and 
the offices of the Court, and a light burning within would hardly 
attract notice. The smoke from the chimney would be almost 
hidden by the roof of a huge old brewery in the rear, and as the 
brewery was now used as a laundry, and fires almost always lighted 
there, the smoke from the lesser vent would in all probability be 
mingled with that from the tall and capacious shaft, and provoke 
no questions. 

With her own hands, Barbara carried coals and wood and 
tinder-box, mattress and pillows, blanketing and linen, from the 
house to the groom’s bed-chamber, where the old furniture—a stump 
bedstead, a chest of drawers, and a chair or two—still remained. 
With her own hands she swept the chamber, lighted the fire, and 
made up the bed. The room had almost a comfortable look in 
the red glow of the fire. She toiled thus for nearly two hours, with 
many journeys to and fro in the wind and rain, and before the first 
stroke of ten all was to her satisfaction. She had brought food 
and drink, all things that she could think of for the sick man’s 
eomfort. It could hardly be much more luxurious than the prison 
infirmary from which he had escaped, but it had been his fancy to 
come there to die, and she could but indulge him. He was her 
junior by eleven years, and there was a time when she had loved 
him passionately, almost with a maternal love. 

She went back to the lodge, and the gardener and she contrived 
a kind of impromptu ambulance out of an old truck and a blanket, 
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which she had carried with her. The sick man’s limbs seemed to 
have stiffened since he had crawled to that door, and had sunk 
exhausted upon that hearth. 

‘There isn’t a crawl left in me,’ he said, as they lifted him on 
to the truck, and wrapped the blanket round him. 

For nearly a fortnight he lay in that lonely room, his sister 
attending upon him, stealing to his lair again and again every day, 
often sitting up all night with him, nursing and ministering to 
him with inexhaustible patience. Her apprehension was of the 
hour when he should die, and there would be the business of 
removing him or of accounting for his presence in that place. It 
was an intense relief, therefore, when after a fortnight of unweary- 
ing attention, with a liberal use of brandy and strong soups, at 
an expenditure rare in that pinched household, Roderick so far 
recovered that he was quite capable of being moved to another 
shelter. 

The hand of death was upon him—death’s impress visible in 
hollow hectic cheeks, glassy eyes, and difficult breathing. Consump- 
tion was doing its subtle work, but typhus had been subjugated by 
good nursing. 

No sooner had the fever left him than Mrs. Layburne planned 
how to get rid of the patient. She had the rickety, blundering 
old family coach at her disposal whenever she wanted to go to the 
market-town to buy groceries and other necessaries for the house- 
hold. Roderick was well enough to put on a suit of old clothes, 
some cast-off garments of the Squire’s which had seen hard service. 
She helped him to dress, and then directed him what to do. He 
was to walk as far as he could along the avenue towards the park 
gates—or if he had strength enough beyond the gates—and was to 
sit down by the roadside as a wayfarer who had sunk from fatigue. 
She would stop the coach, and affecting to take compassion upon 
him as a stranger, would offer him a lift to Cranbrook, the market- 
town. Here she would set him down at the Lamb, a humble little 
inn she knew of, where, furnished by her with funds, he might 
remain till he was well enough to resume the struggle for exis- 
tence. In her heart of hearts she knew that for him that struggle 
was nearly over, and that it was doubtful if he would ever leave the 
Lamb. She would have done all she could do for him, and Fate 
or Providence, God or the Devil, must dothe rest. Mrs. Barbara’s 
spiritual ideas were of a very obscure order, and ranked about as 
high as the tenets of the Indian Devil-dancers, or the Fetish-wor- 
shippers of the South Seas. 

Roderick assented to her plan. What could he do but assent, 
having not another friend in the world, and being very anxious to 
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leave that den in the old rat-haunted stables. The coach went 
lumbering along the avenue one fine afternoon while the Squire 
was up in London. Roderick had started a good hour before the 
coach, and he had contrived to tramp the whole length of the 
avenue, and pass the gardener’s lodge, before the vehicle overtook 
him. 

Barbara stopped the coach, and played her little drama of 
womanly compassion and charity. Old John Coachman wondered 
at this unaccustomed beneficence in the housekeeper, wondered 
still more when she opened the coach-door, and invited the tramp 
to ride beside her. So well had the gardener and his family kept 
madam’s secret that the house-servants had heard nothing about 
that strange visitant of Mrs. Barbara’s. 

She pulled up her coach at the Lamb, and committed her 
brother to the tender care of the landlady, who was a good homely 
soul, and so left him, with five guineas in his pocket, and the pro- 
mise of future help, would he but lead an honest life, and keep out 
of jail. Then she drove to the market-place and did her shopping 
in the sleepy, low-ceilinged, old-established shops where the trades- 
men lived in a semi-darkness, and made a profit of from thirty to 
fifty per cent. upon everything they sold. 

‘Thank God I am clear of that trouble,’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Layburne, as the coach passed the Lamb again on its way out of 
the town. 

She congratulated herself somewhat too soon, as she had not 
seen the end of evil. 


Cuaarter III. 


SAND TO THE VIEWLESS SHADES HER SPIRIT FLED.’ 


Ir was a habit with the two little girls, when the weather was 
bad and they could not ramble far afield in the spacious park, to 
take their exercise anywhere they could about the old, rambling 
house, chasing each other up and down the corridors, skipping and 
dancing in the great unused reception rooms, penetrating into 
every nook and corner, fearless, inquisitive, full of life and fun ; but 
the sport which they enjoyed most of all was a game of hide-and- 
seek in the offices, the wood-sheds, and breweries, and disused 
coach-houses, kennels, and stabling. This was their sovereign 
domain, a region in which no one had ever interfered with their 
rights. Here they could be as noisy and as boisterous as they 
pleased, could give full indulgence to the riotous spirits of child- 
hood. Mrs. Bridget was a kind nurse, but she was by no means 
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a watchful one. The doctor had told her that it was good for 
children to run wild, most especially for little Rena, whose brain 
was in advance of her years; and Bridget acted upon this advice 
in a very liberal spirit. She was an arrant gossip, and would spend 
hours in the kitchen, with her arms folded in her apron, talking 
to the cook and housemaids, while her charges amused themselves 
as they listed in the house, or in the offices outside the house. 

‘They can’t come to any harm,’ said Bridget. ‘They are'not 
like mischievous boys, who would go climbing out of windows, and 
getting into dangerous places. My little dears only run about and 
play prettily together.’ 

A shout, a rush of little feet, and a peal of childish laughter 
in the passage outside the great stone kitchen would emphasise 
Bridget’s remark. 

No, they had never come to any harm in those rambling, 
desolate stables, brewhouses and woodhouses, till about three days 
after Roderick Layburne’s departure, when, in a grand game of 
hide-and-seek, which had lasted over an hour, Linda, flushed and 
breathless with exercise and excitement, crept into the room which 
the sick man had occupied, and seated herself to rest upon the bed 
he had lain upon for fourteen weary days and fourteen restless nights. 

She wondered a little at the tokens of recent occupation, such 
as she had never seen in any of these rooms before: ashes in the 
grate, a pipkin on one hob, and a saucepan on the other, empty 
cups and jugs on a little table, and blankets on the bed where she 
was sitting. 

She was too young to reason upon these evidences. 

‘Someone lives here,’ she told herself simply, but had no fear 
of the unknown personage. She waited so long for Rena to discover 
her hiding-place that she fell asleep at last, nestling down among 
those fever-tainted blankets. Rena found her there, slumbering 
soundly, half an hour later, after having examined every hole and 
corner in her search, and crying with vexation at the difficulty of 
the quest. 

It was not till ten days later that the evil result began to show 
itself. First Linda began to droop, and then Rena, each falling 
ill with exactly the same symptoms. The old doctor shook his 
head solemnly, ‘Scarlet fever, with the rash suppressed,’ he 
pronounced, like an oracle, and immediately began to starve 
and to physic them, almost as if he were voluntarily working in 
unison with that deadly fever which was burning up their young 
blood. 

The Squire was in an agony when he heard of his daughter’s 
danger. He had seemed a careless and an indifferent father, and 
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had seen very little of his child in those infantile years. He had 
no sympathy with childhood, could not understand its ways and 
ideas, knew not what to say to his little daughter or how to amuse 
her. It had been sufficient for him to know that she was near at 
hand, and that she was thriving. 

But at the idea of peril he was like a madman. Barbara 
Layburne was surprised at the violence of his feelings. She looked 
at him with a curious air of suppressed cynicism. 

‘I bad no idea you were so wrapped up in that baby,’ she said. 

‘Then you might have known as much. What else have I in 
this world to care for—to toil for-———’ 

‘Pray be reasonable, Mr. Bosworth. We all know that you 
love money for its own sake—not for those who are to come after 
you.’ 

‘Yes, but to know that when I am gone my wealth must be 
scattered to the four winds—that no grandchildren of mine will 
inherit all that I have slaved for, that no grandson of mine will 
assume my name, and hand it down to his son with the wealth I 
have amassed, and which he should increase—money fructifies of 
itself when there is but common prudence in the possessor. It is 
to my daughter’s children I look for the reward of all my toils, 
the perpetuation of my name; and if she dies, the cord snaps, and 
all is over. I shall have to leave my money to a hospital or an 
almshouse. Horrid thought!’ 

‘Horrid thought, indeed, for Squire Bosworth to contemplate 
his fortune as a means of blessing to the helpless.’ 

‘You have a scathing tongue, Mrs. Barbara, and I sometimes 
think you have a malignant mind to set the tongue wagging. I 
never met but one woman who was true and pure and noble to 
the heart’s core, and that was the sweet saint whom Fate snatched 
away from me.’ 

«And who never loved you,’ sneered Barbara. ‘ That is to the 
credit of her wisdom.’ 

‘Ay; but she was better to me than the women who have 
pretended to love me—women whose love has been a curse. Do 
not speak of her. Your lips befoul her.’ 

And then he went to the chamber where the children were 
lying in their two little beds side by side. It had been impossible 
to part them; they would have fretted themselves to death in sever- 
ance. And as they were both sick of the same fever, there seemed 
no need for keeping them in separate rooms. 

The windows were curtained, the room kept in semi-darkness, 
as was the fashion in those days. Invalids were supposed to 
thrive best in the gloom. Every breath of air was excluded, and 
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a large fire burned merrily in the grate, where divers messes and 
potions were stewing. An odour of drugs pervaded the room. The 
Squire could hardly draw his breath in that stifling atmosphere. 
But fresh air in a fever! heaven forbid!’ 

Bosworth sat by his child’s bedside for a few minutes, holding 
the little burning hand in his, suffering an agony of helplessness 
and apprehension. What could his hoards do for her? Croesus 
himself could not have bought an hour’s respite for the little life 
that seemed ebbing away. How thick and laboured was her 
breathing ! 

‘Surely she would do better with more air,’ said her father ; but 
the nurses assured him that a puff of cold wind would be deadly. 
They dared not open a window. The nurses were Bridget and a 
woman from the village, who had a reputation for skill in all 
diseases. But the chief nurse was Barbara Layburne, who had 
taken up her abode in a room adjoining the sick chamber, and 
who scarcely ceased from her watching by day or night. 

She had heard the history of that fatal game at hide-and-seek, 
and how Rena had discovered Linda fast asleep on a bed in one of 
the rooms in the deserted stable. She knew too well what the 
fever meant—with its suppressed eruption—knew that she was 
to blame for the evil, by her cerelessness after the sick man’s 
departure. She had kept so close in her own den, had taken so 
little notice of the children, that she had never known of their 
occasional inroads upon the disused stables. Had she known more 
of children’s ways she would have known that it is just in such 
deserted regions that they love to play. Imagination is free 
amidst emptiness and solitude; and a child’s fancy will convert a 
barn or a woodshed into an enchanted palace. 

‘I will post to London and get the cleverest doctor in the 
town,’ exclaimed Bosworth. 

It was the one only thing his money could do for that perish- 
ing child. He bent down and kissed the dry lips, inhaling the 
putrid breath, almost wishing that it might poison him if she were 
not to recover, and that they two might be laid in the same grave 
with the young mother. And then he left the sick-room, ordered 
a horse for himself and another for his groom. The groom was to 
gallop on ahead to the market-town and order post-horses to be 
in readiness for his master. The Squire was in London soon after 
nightfall, and at his club, inquiring for the doctor who was 
cleverest in fever cases. He was told of Dr. Denbigh in Covent 

Garden, a youngish man, but a great authority on fevers; and to 
Covent Garden he went between eleven o’clock and midnight. 
Dr. Denbigh was a student, and given to working late. He 
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answered the door himself in dressing-gown and slippers, and on 
the Squire’s urgent entreaty consented to start at once, or as soon 
as post-horses could be got ready. He could return in the morn- 
ing early enough to see his gratis patients, who came to him in 
flocks. He was known in all the vilest slums and alleys of London, 
and was the beloved of the London poor. 

It was a three hours’ journey, with good horses and short stages, 
to Fairmile Court; and it was the dead of the night when Bosworth 
and the physician stole softly into the children’s sick-chamber, 
where nurse Bridget was dozing in her armchair, while Mrs, Lay- 
burne sat bolt upright beside Rena’s bed, watching the child’s 
troubled slumbers. 

‘ What an atmosphere!’ cried Dr. Denbigh. ‘Draw back thore 
curtains, madam, if you please; open yonder window.’ 

‘The doctor forbad us to open door or window.’ 

‘ That is a fine old-fashioned style of treatment, madam, which 
has helped to people our churchyards. You needn’t be afraid of 
the night air. It is a fine dry night, and as wholesome as the day. 
Pray let those poor children have some fresh air.’ 

Barbara Layburne obeyed, deeming herself the unwilling acces- 
sory toa murder. Bridget had rubbed her eyes, and was staring 
wonderingly at the strange doctor. The village nurse was snoring 
rhythmically in an adjoining room. 

Dr. Denbigh seated himself between the two little beds, and 
examined the sufferers, each in turn, with ineffable gentleness, 
with thoughtful patient care. 

‘The symptoms are exactly the same,’ he said gravely, * but 
they are severest here.’ 

It was on Rena that his hand rested. The Squire groaned 
aloud. 

‘Shall I lose her?’ he asked. ‘She is my all.’ 

*The child is very ill, What does your doctor call the 
malady ? 

‘ Searlet fever.’ 

* Scarlet fever! Why, there is no rash.’ 

‘ He tells me that in some cases the rash does not appear—in 
some of the worst cases.’ 

‘This is no scarlet fever, sir. It is typhus—commonly called 
jail fever— distinctly marked. It is a low form of putrid fever. 
Your child and her companion must have been visiting some of 
the poor folks’ cottages, where the disease is often found.’ 

‘They have not been beyond the park gates. You have not 
taken them among the cottagers, have you, Bridget? You have 
not disobeyed my strict orders?’ 
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‘Never, sir. The little dears will tell you themselves, when 
they have got their senses back, that I never took them nowheres.’ 

‘Have you had any fever case lately among your servants, in- 
doors or out?’ 

‘Mrs. Layburne, yonder, can answer that question better 
than I’ 

‘ No, there has been no such illness,’ said Barbara. 

‘Strange,’ said the doctor; ‘the fever is jail fever, and no 
other.’ 

He wrote a prescription, ordered an entire change of treatment: 
wine, brandy, thestrongest soup that could be made—a chicken boiled 
down to a breakfast-cupful of broth; and, above all, cleanliness and 
fresh air. He gave many directions for the comfort of the children, 
and left within the hour of his arrival, promising to come again in 
three days, when he would confer with the local doctor. He would 
write fully to that gentleman next morning, to explain his change 
of treatment. 

‘IT have no doubt I shall induce him to concur with me,’ he 
said. 

Mr. Bosworth followed him to the chaise. 

‘Tell me the truth for God’s sake,’ he said. ‘Is there any 
hope for my child ?’ 

The physician shook his head with a sorrowful air. 

‘She is very ill; they are both dangerously ill, he answered. 
‘I would not trifle with you for worlds. You are a man, and can 
meet misfortune with courage and firmness. I doubt if either of 
those children will recover; but I will do my utmost to save both. 
If the nurses follow out my instructions exactly, there may be a 
change for the better within forty-eight hours; if not, the case is 
hopeless. I would have you prepared for the worst.’ 

They clasped hands and parted. It was some hours before 
Roland Bosworth went back to the house. He roamed about the 
park in the cold starry night, brooding over past and future. For 
the last fifteen years he had given himself up to the pursuit of 
money for its own sake. He had haunted the City and the 
Exchange ; he had speculated successfully in many a hazardous 
enterprise at home and abroad. At a period when speculation 
was but a science in the bud, he had shown himself far in advance 
of his class. He had added thousand to thousand, gloating over 
every increase of his capital, every lucky transaction on ’Change ; 
and now it dawned upon him all at once that in the very pursuit 
of wealth he had lost the faculty for enjoying it; that he had 
fallen unawares into the miser’s sordid habits—had lost all gusto 
for pleasure, all delight in life. Nothing remained to him but 
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the abstract idea of wealth, and the knowledge that he could leave 
it behind him as a monument of his own individual greatness 
when he should be dust. He could only thus leave it—only 
secure his grip upon the future—through that little child who lay 
dying yonder within those dimly-lighted windows. Again and 
again during those melancholy hours he had drawn near the 
house, had stood for a little while below those lighted windows, 
looking up at the open lattice, and listening for some sound from 
within. But there had been nothing—a solemn stillness, as it 
were the silence of death. 

And now, when the first sign of daybreak glimmered cold and 
pale above the eastern side of the park, a long grey streak against 
which the topmost boughs of oak and elm showed inky black, 
Mr. Bosworth went back to the house from a still wider circuit, 
and looked up again at the open window. Suddenly as he stood 
there a long shrill shriek rose on the silent air like a wild appeal 
to heaven ; and then another and another shriek ; and then a burst 
of passionate sobbing. 

‘It means death,’ said the Squire, nerving himself like a stoic. 
‘The end has come quickly.’ 

It was Bridget who had screamed. She was sitting on the 
floor with one of the children on her lap, dead. A handkerchief 
had been hastily flung over the dead face, upon which Bridget’s 
tears were streaming. Barbara Layburne sat beside the other 
bed, Rena’s bed, soothing the little sufferer. 

The Squire stood on the threshold. 

‘Is my child still alive ?’ he asked, hardly daring to enter that 
room of horror. ‘ 

‘Yes. She is a shade better, I think,’ answered Barbara; ‘ the 
cold lotions have relieved her head. Poor little Linda changed 
for the worse soon after the doctor left. We have had a terrible 
night with her. Her struggling and restlessness at the last were 
awful. We could not hold her in her bed, and she died in 
Bridget’s arms ten minutes ago.’ 

‘Oh, my darling, my darling, my precious pet!’ wailed the 
nurse, with her face bent over that waxen face under the 
handkerchief. 

Roland Bosworth gave a long sigh, significant of intense relief; 
yet this was but a reprieve after all, perhaps. One blossom had 
withered and fallen from the stem of life: the other would 
follow. 

‘Dr. Denbigh told me that my child was in more imminent 
danger than the other,’ he said. 

‘ Ay, but fevers are so capricious,’ answered Barbara, calm and 
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unshaken in this hour of sorrow, ‘and with children no one can be 
sure of anything. Yesterday Rena seemed the worst, but after 
Dr. Denbigh left Linda began to sink rapidly. We gave her 
brandy and beaten eggs at half-hour intervals; we cut off her 
hair and applied the cooling lotion to her head; it was not for 
want of care that she died.’ 

‘What will Rena do without her?’ exclaimed the Squire, 
thinking more of the living than the dead. Linda had never 
been more to him than a chattel—something bought for his 
daughter’s pleasure. 

He went over to the bed, and sat beside it in the faint grey 
morning light. The candles had guttered and burnt low in the 
sockets of the massive old silver candlesticks. The morning 
looked in at the open casement, pale and cold. 

They had cropped the child’s golden hair close to her head. 
Pinched with illness and thus shorn of its luxuriant curls, the 
whole character of the face seemed altered. 

‘Why did you cut off her hair ?’ asked the Squire. 

‘It was by the doctor’s orders. Did not you hear him 
tell us ?’ 

‘ Ay, to be sure. My wits were woolgathering.’ 

He bent down and kissed the fevered lips as he had done 
before. The child was lying in a kind of stupor, neither sleep nor 
waking. 

‘Try to save her for me,’ said Bosworth, as he rose and left the 
room. 

The village nurse was still asleep in the next room; she had 
watched for two nights running, and was indemnifying herself 
for those two vigils. Bridget and Barbara laid out their dead in 
another room before they awakened the nurse. The doctor came 
at nine o’clock, heard what Dr. Denbigh had said, and shrugged 
his shoulders unbelievingly. He was disposed to ascribe Linda’s 
death to that most reckless opening of a window between mid- 
night and morning. He even affected to disapprove of those 
shorn tresses which lay in a golden heap upon the dressing-table, 
Linda’s and Rena’s so near in tint that it was not easy to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

‘We shall see the effect of this new-fangled treatment,’ he 
said, looking at the prescription. ‘If Squire Bosworth were a 
man of society, he would not have committed such a breach of 
manners as to post off to town and bring down a strange doctor 
without conferring with me.’ 

‘He wanted to save his child,’ said Barbara. 





‘That is what we all want, madam ; but it might just as we” a 
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be done in accordance with professional etiquette,’ replied the 
doctor. 

Although huffed by the Squire’s conduct, he yet deigned to 
follow out Dr. Denbigh’s treatment: and by a strict adherence to 
those instructions Rena began visibly to improve, and when the 
physician came to Fairmile on the third day he was able to give a 
favourable verdict. 

‘Your daughter is decidedly better,’ he said. ‘I am very sorry 
we lost her little companion. She was a pretty child—more 
robust than-this one, and, as I thought, in less danger; but these 
little lives hang by the flimsiest thread.’ 

The child who had been called Belinda was buried in the same 
churchyard where her unknown father lay in his pauper’s grave ; 
but the Squire showed himself unwontedly liberal, insomuch that 
he ordered a headstone to mark the child’s resting-place—a stone 
upon which this inscription was cut at his own particular order :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
BELINDA, 
A CHILD OF FIVE YEARS, 
FOR THREE YEARS THE BELOVED COMPANION OF IRENE BOSWORTH, 


Obit October 29, 1712. 


Irene recovered, but her recovery was of the slowest. The 
loss of her playfellow retarded her convalescence. She sorrowed 
with a deeper sorrow than children are wont to feel at the loss of 
those they love. Fever and delirium hung upon her for nearly a 
month after her child-friend had been carried to Flamestead 
churchyard. Dr. Denbigh declared the case one of the most in- 
teresting and the most difficult that had come within his experience. 
There was a period in the history of the case when he began to 
fear for the little patient’s mind; and even after convalescence 
her memory was found to be weakened, and there were moments 
of actual hallucination. 

‘She owes her life, under Providence, to Mrs. Bridget’s excel- 
lent nursing,’ said Dr. Denbigh—commendation which brought 
sudden tears to Bridget’s eyes. This praise was thoroughly de- 
served, for the nurse had devoted herself to her duties with untirin g 
attention, and had scarcely enjoyed a night’s sleep during the four 
weary weeks of uncertainty that followed Linda’s funeral. She 
grieved for the child that was gone with a deeper sorrow than 
might have been anticipated, seeing that her own particular charge, 
the child she had nursed from its birth, had been given back to 
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her as if from the very jaws of death. She did her duty to the 
survivor with unstinted devotion ; but it would have almost seemed 
that her heart was in the grave of that child which had been 
taken. 

Squire Bosworth’s conduct in many of the relations of life 
changed in a marked degree after this period of peril, in which 
his child’s life, and as it were his own fate, had trembled in the 
balance. He became a more affectionate father, a better landlord, 
and a kinder master. He still appeared on ’Change every week, 
still speculated and laboured for the increase of his vast fortune, 
still hoarded and calculated and hung fondly over his piles of 
debentures and securities, mortgages, and New River shares. The 
very bent and habit of his mind was too deeply engrained in him to 
be changed at forty-three years of age; but he became less miserly 
in many things, and he placed his establishment upon a more 
liberal footing, although retaining Mrs. Layburne at the head of 
affairs, For his danghter he spared nothing. He gave her toys, 
lap-dogs, and a pony, and never allowed a day to pass while he was 
at Fairmile without spending some portion of it in the little girl’s 
society. For the rest he was as much a recluse as ever, shunning 
all his neighbours, and never sharing in any of those field sports 
which are, and ever have been, the chief bond of union between 
country gentlemen. 


(To be continued.) 




































Palma. 
THREE SCENES IN A LIFE. 
Scene I.: In a London Drawing-room. 


Palma’s hair that’s coloured like the honey 
Where it oozes from the topmost rocks. 


A sort April night in the year of grace 186- witnessed an unusu- 
ally gay gathering in Louis Vansittart’s brilliantly lighted rooms ; 
the artistic though somewhat bizarre decorations of which accorded 
well with the Bohemian assemblage. An omnium gatherum of 
poets and artists, men of letters and science, both young and old. 
Some whose fame was yet to win, and others whose names were 
household words in many lands, were met together in a certain 
little house in Mayfair—a house which the cultured tastes of the 
American artist had made a gem of xsthetic art—to bid farewell 
to the celebrated Italian chemist, Professor Bardi, who, with his 
fair wife, was well known and widely welcomed in artistic and 
literary circles. ; 

The brightest, most animated group was at the upper end of 
Louis Vansittart’s exquisitely furnished studio, clustered about a 
tiger-skin rug heaped with soft luxurious cushions of some sombre- 
hued velvet wrought with gorgeous sunflowers in quaint device. 
The centre of attraction and the sole occupant of this shrine of sub- 
dued splendour was a fair woman, whose skin was like the petals of 
a creamy rose, while her vivid beauty by turns resembled a diamond 
flashing in the light, or a langorous lily in her moments of silence 
and quiescence. The tiger-skin with its pile of splendid cushions 
was arranged after the fashion of an eastern throne, upon which 
the eyes of all men were bent—towards which all hearts inclinea— 
for there was not one in the charmed circle who did not listen for 
this queen’s lightest word, or catch warmth and radiance from her 
smile, so rarely sweet and sad. ‘There were plenty of handsome, 
even some lovely women in that piquant throng, but this one 
subdued, outshone them all with her nameless grace, her vivid 
unapproachable beauty. 

Yet she was only a fragile white woman clad in dusky red 
satin folds of a coppery hue shot with threads of pure gold, and 
the glowing tints of this sumptuous gown served as an exquisite 
foil for the pure carnations of her flesh. Her soft rounded arms 
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—the actual realisation of a sculptor’s dream—were bare to the 
shapely shoulders, whilst clouds of filmy yellow lace half-hid the fair 
bosom gleaming through those cobweb folds. 

She speaks now, in answer to a young man, a dark, slender 
Italian, who leans over her with an air half-amorous, half-reverent, 
as of some worshipper at an antique shrine. 

‘You think I shall miss London, and the life we lead here— 
as you are good enough to say—-London will miss me! In a 
certain sense I answer Yes! I shall miss each and all; there will 
at first be a strange void, the long hours will be empty of the 
many joys they held here in England; but I go to found a new 
- empire. [shall have a court, even if it be composed of Maori 


; chiefs,’ she ended, laughing softly. 
d ‘A court of savages!’ he echoed, with a slight impatient con- 
rf traction of his brows. ‘I do not understand how the Professor 


can dream of immolating you and burying himself alive in New 
e Zealand.’ 


n ‘He has plans, and again, plans,’ she answered with a 
e changing expression. ‘ But we shall not be buried, on the con- 
u trary, we are exactly like that light set on a hill, which cannot be 
is hid. Can you imagine any concatenation of circumstances which 
d would extinguish the Professor so long as life and freedom were 
left to him ?’ demanded the signora, with a strange gleam light- 

of iug up her great velvety eyes. 
a ‘ Eyes as soft as purple pansies!’ thought Andrea Visconti, as, 
- looking down at them he asked, 
Me ‘ And you—you share these plans?’ 
)= : ‘1 share them, and yet stand apart ; there’s a paradox for you,’ 
if ; she replied with that slight, melancholy smile flitting over her 
d i rarely -lovely Venetian features. 
e ‘What is it you share, Anima mia?’ demanded a musical voice 
8 as the speaker joined the group about the throne, 
h ‘Your plans, Silvio—which must perforce be mine also,’ re- 
~ turned Signora Bardi. 
Tr i ‘ Undoubtedly !’ said the owner of the musical voice, looking 
T down with an odd smile upon the fair woman in her sumptuous 
“ nest. 

Something in his gaze hurt her, or she grew suddenly restless, 
d fur she moved uneasily and averted her eyes. 

‘The signora spoke of the Pearl Bay appointment you have 
d just accepted, Professor Bardi,’ said the young Italian doctor, who 
d remained standing near. 
e ‘ Science,’ answered the Professor, ‘has a mighty future, and 
s we look for brilliant results in fresh fields. In founding a uni- 
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versity in a young country, exceptional men are demanded for 
work which lies somewhat out of the beaten track; and it appears 
to me,’ he continued with sublimely unconscious egotism, ‘ that I 
ara precisely the man of whom science demands such a sacrifice, 
wherefore I go!) With room in which to work, and perfect free- 
dom, I lock for magnificent results with two or three ardent 
pioneers like myself to clear the way,’ he concluded, flashing his 
brilliant, inscrutable eyes upon his auditors. 

A young English poet joined the circle at this moment, and 
observed, ‘If the Professor only gets scope for his splendidly 
original but ghastly theories on the subjects of poisons and animal 
magnetism, I for one shall be curious to know where the evolution 
of such theories will land him at last.’ 

‘The Professor is no theorist in toxicology,’ rejoined Palma 
Bardi quickly ; ‘he was one of my father’s pupils, and all who 
remember his fame as a chemist will allow that those who studied 
under him could be neither theorists nor novices.’ 

‘T shall need no claqueur whilst I have my wife !’ laughed the 
Professor; ‘ but Palma has been cradled in an atmosphere of 
scientific research, and feels a vivid interest in matters which 
ordinary women are either indifferent to or ignorant of. Life,’ he 
continued sententiously, ‘holds no aims beyond these for us; and 
death, as we view it, is only an intangible something, a cessation 
ef molecular vibration, which puts a period to the individual 
research of the aggregation of atoms called Silvio, or Palma, for 
example,’ he ended, looking round upon a half-amused, half- 
mystified audience. 

Palma laughed lightly and took up the thread of his thought, 
saying, ‘So then other molecules combine to carry on the work, 
and this molecular combination we call Life!’ 

‘ Life or death, either way, is but a sorry jest,’ observed the 
poet; ‘I’ve never yet been able to decide whether life is worth 
living.’ 

‘That is as you take it; we, | and Silvio, are content to add 
our share and service and then to be lost in the stream. Both 
our lives a mere point in space. The uttermost limit of life is 
but a moment in the countless centuries of the world’s history.’ 

‘Truly the fate of the world or a nation depends on no one 
man, however great; but we only comprehend our own infinite 
littleness when we contemplate the vastness of the universe,’ 
mused the poet. 

‘But each man has his place and his work, and, felt. or unfelt, 
he influences, not merely his fellows, but unborn generations. 
Moreover, not less surely than in life, does our influence in subtle 
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unseen ways extend and widen after death ; thrilling through the 
centuries long after our visible selves are again resolved into 
their original chemical constituents,’ enunciated the Professor 
solemnly. 

‘The logical and incontrovertible truth of that statement is 
attested by the fact that the simple elements which went to the 
chemical composition of my great-grandfather are just now 
urgently persuading me that I am desperately hungry; for myself 
I have no special desire to feed, but his mysterious unseen influ- 
ence is too strong for me!’ irreverently interposed Louis Vansit- 
tart, who had been listening in silence. ‘My great-grandfather 
must have been a man—I beg pardon—I mean an aggregation of 
vibrating molecules, with an infernally good appetite,’ declared the 
young man, giving his arm to a popular authoress, with whom he 
disappeared into the adjoining supper-room, whither two or three 
couples followed them amidst general laughter. 

Palma Bardi retained her place on the tiger-skins, and had 
fallen into a silent, abstracted mood, when her husband returned 
from the supper-room with a tiny liqueur-glass in his hand. 

‘My poor Palma,’ said he tenderly, as he approached, ‘the 
excitement of these prolonged farewell gatherings is fast becoming 
too much for your slender strength, it is literally wearing you out,’ 
and he placed the dainty goblet in her hand. As he did so 
Andrea Visconti could almost have sworn that something like a 
light impalpable powder fell from the Professor’s slim fingers— 
yet the fancy was so absurd, so wildly improbable, that he strove 
to dismiss it. 

‘What have you given me?’ asked Palma carelessly, as, still 
nolding the untasted glass, she smiled her thanks. 

‘ Your favourite Chartreuse veice,’ he answered. 

‘Silvio is never too occupied to remember my fancies,’ said his 
wife gratefully, though she delayed in an unaccountable way to 
taste the perfumed liqueur. 

‘Would Palma ever remember her own weakness if I were 
absent ?’ he queried, still standing before her in an attitude of 
curious attention, while he bent his dusky, inscrutable orbs upon 
her. It was strange that Professor Bardi’s eyes seemed to possess 
such an inexplicable fascination for his lovely wife—a fascination 
closely resembling the influence of mesmerism—thought Dr. 
Andrea Visconti, observing the pair. For so long as he was near 
her, or even when his dark piercing gaze fell upon her across a 
whole room-full of people, Palma Bardi became in that instant a 
changed woman. Once or twice the doctor’s keen observation de- 
tected a slight shudder convulsing that perfect bosom beneath the 
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filmy yellow lace, but only for an instant; then, by a strong effort, 
she roused herself and threw off the mysterious influence. How- 
ever this might be, Dr. Visconti surmised, rightly or wrongly, that 
at times Palma Bardi was but a passive instrument in the hands 
of the Professor, whenever he chose to exercise a power that could 
not be otherwise than deleterious and injurious to her. 

Palma touched the exquisite glass with her lips, and at that 
moment the Professor turned away in answer to a sudden appeal 
from a vivacious little lady who just then passed him. Signora 
Bardi was ina capricious mood to-night apparently, for the instant 
her husband’s eye released hers, she set down the untasted glass, 
and resumed a conversation with Andrea Visconti, who had remained 
near her almost all the evening. 

‘Your friend is wrong in his pessimism,’ she said, referring to 
the utterances of the poet. ‘ Life seems to me so well worth 
living, so brimful of eager joys—if only one could snatch them 
ere they pass—that I for one view death with dread, with anguish 
almost, when I dare view it at all ;’ she extended her hand with 
an emphatic gesture as she spoke, and in that moment the flower- 
shaped Venetian glass containing the Chartreuse cracked, and 
shivered into atoms, the precious, golden-green fluid it held 
dripping slowly from the table to the floor. 

‘Were it of another colour, the thick, slow drops would 
remind one of—blood !’ Palma exclaimed, shuddering; but next 
moment, with one of her facile changes of mood and manner, she 
was laughing at her own folly, and gracefully explaining the 
contretemps to her host. 

‘ The accident is not worth speaking of, protested Louis Van- 
sittart politely. ‘I would see twenty such glasses broken before 
Signora Bardi should distress herself for such a trifle.’ 

‘It is a horrible omen at our parting. A glass broken thus, 
my old nurse used to tell me, was a token of death! Shall “ We 
three ever meet again”? The portent is for one of us,’ she said, 
lifting her mysterious violet eyes to the two men standing before 
her. The Professor’s voice interposed cheerfully before either 
could reply, saying, 

‘Who talks of omens and nurses’ tales in the light of this 
nineteenth century? A glass is broken because sumebody is care- 
less or clumsy, usually; but occasionally the accident is owing to 
atmospheric influences. LKither way, the matter is not worthy of 
the attention you are giving it. For you, dearest, he added, as 
his wife rose hastily with a strange air of terror and agitation, 
‘you are sadly tired and over-excited to-night, wherefore the 
smallest incident affects you in an unwonted way; our friends 
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here must let me take you away early without further cere- 
mony.’ 

Andrea Visconti was standing in the hall when Signora Bardi 
came down on Louis Vansittart’s arm, and was the last to touch 
her hand as she passed from the house. 

‘ Addio dottére, she murmured with a piteous little smile. 

‘Rather let it be aw revoir, Signora !’ he responded quickly. 

‘ Alas! I shall never see you or my beloved Italy again!’ she 
answered, as, with a final pressure, she withdrew her hand and 
moved on. 

Visconti gazed eagerly after the noble statuesque form as 
she descended the steps, and was for a moment scarcely aware 
that she had left a folded scrap of paper in his hand, over which 
his fingers closed mechanically as he thrust it into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

When Vansittart returned from putting Signora Bardi into 
her carriage, Visconti was still standing in the hall as if about to 
depart. 

‘Do not go, Visconti,’ he said in passing; ‘ when the rooms 
are cleared I want a quiet smoke and a talk with you.’ 

‘What do you think of the Bardis?’ was Vansittart’s first 
query as soon as the friends were alone. Andrea Visconti almost 
started at the question. Of what was he thinking in his secret 
soul at that moment? But he lit his cigar very deliberately before 
he replied slowly, 

‘I think they are a brilliant, rarely-gifted, well-matched 
inscrutable pair.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ rejoined the other impatiently. ‘ What they seem 
to the world at large is patent to us both, and beside the question. 
What they actually are is the thing I desire to know. There’s a 
something below the surface which I can’t fathom—a something, 
to speak frankly, that I don’t like.’ 

‘In the signora or her husband ?’ inquired Visconti, as his 
thoughts reverted to the scrap of paper which his fingers now 
sought, but on second thought restored to its hiding-place unread. 

‘No! the signora is as fair and flawless as an antique statue, 
and I believe from my soul she is as noble as she looks,’ answered 
Vansittart. ‘It is Bardi I mistrust, Bardi, the popular idol of 
the hour. Isn’t there something inexplicable in this selection of 
an obscure post at the Antipodes, when a splendid career lies 
before him in Europe? More than that,’ he went on after a 
moody pause. ‘Though the man’s your countryman, my dear 
Visconti, you must not take my words to heart as an affront to 
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your nationality, but, to my thinking, there’s something “ un- 
canny” about that fellow, if you understand that North-country 
expression.’ 

‘I do understand, smiled Visconti, ‘and even share your 
prejudice. That “inexplicable something” has been the subject 
of keen investigation with me to-night, and I suspect I hold 
a clue.’ 

‘Well? ’said Vansittart, as his friend paused there, and seemed 
inclined to subside into meditative silence. ‘Out with it, man, 
unburden your soul of its load of mystery!’ 

‘Well, then,’ answered Visconti slowly and with visible 
reluctance, ‘ you'll probably think me mad, but for some time I’ve 
suspected what I’m now almost certain of; namely, that Bardi 
exercises a subtle occult influence over that woman, an influence 
resembling the most powerful form of mesmerism, and which can 
only have a most terribly baleful effect upon her in the long run. 
Pernicious and dangerous to mind and body alike.’ 

‘On my soul, Visconti,’ ejaculated his friend, ‘I think we 
are both mad together! I’ve been trying for days to shake off an 
insane fancy of that kind which has somehow obtained a strange 
hold on me.—You believe in mesmeric influence, Visconti?’ he 
added. 

‘As a physician and physiologist I find it impossible to avoid 
the conclusion thrust upon me, that existing in nature, are enor- 
mous ill-understood forces, known to us at present as animal 
magnetism and mesmeric influences—which I fully believe are 
capable of obtaining results simply hideous to contemplate, since 
we are at present aware of no force sufficiently strong to combat 
or nullify them.’ 

‘Then you don’t consider this growing conviction of mine a 
mere nightmare delusion; the conviction that Palma Bardi is 
fast becoming a passive instrument in the Professor’s hands, 
animated by his superior will ?’ asked Vansittart anxiously. 

‘On the contrary it seems to me you’ve scarcely stated the 
case strongly enough,’ was the quiet reply. 

Vansittart’s next question was curiously irrelevant. 

‘ Who broke the glass ?’ he demanded. 

‘No one,’ returned Visconti briefly. ‘It simply shivered into 
fragments on the table where it stood untouched.’ 

‘An odd circumstance,’ mused the artist, ‘and one that 
seemed to greatly discompose Signora Bardi.’ 

A few days later, and Palma Bardi was standing on the deck 
of the ‘Southern Cross.’ The final adieux had been made. She 
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had looked her very last on English shores, and the coasts of 
Europe receded slowly from sight, as the passengers on board the 
noble ship set their faces seaward, for many a weary day and 
lonesome night. 

Amongst: the throng on shore which had assembled to bid 
farewell to the departing vessel, stood a young man alone and 
unnoticed in the seething anxious crowd. His face was white to 
ed the very lips, and his great dark eyes were full of a wild unspoken 


sas anguish, a passionate yearning and a hopeless despair. 
: 
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‘Oh God! to be so helpless,’ he muttered gazing at the forms 
on deck, ‘ powerless to shield you from harm, while I would give 
my life, my own soul, to save you, and yet, and yet it cannot be.’ 
He turned from the unendurable vision with a smothered passion- 
ate oath, and was quickly lost in the crowd. 
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Scenz II.: From the Antipodes to Florence. 
we 
an 


Ir is mid-winter in New Zealand. 

The blinding glare of the burning noontide is almost intolerable, 
and the vertical rays of a semi-tropical sun are beating pitilessly 
upon the wild wealth of blossoms in Palma Eardi’s garden—a be- 
wildering profusion of roses mingled with a strange flora unfamiliar 
to European eyes. Roses and sunshine everywhere, as far as eye 
can reach ; the trailing scented sprays fling their burden of blossom 
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al across the neglected paths and thrust their fragrance in unbidden 
_ at every window. 
ti But where is Palma Bardi—the mistress of this free unfettered 
vat beauty—herself the fairest, strangest, most tropical blossom of all 
this strange fair garden ? 
Ba Enter yonder spacious airy chamber in the long white house 
- Palma has called ‘home’ for six brief months. The trumpet- 
ds, shaped scarlet flowers of the giant creeper make the still air sickly 
with their perfume ; the blinds are drawn over the open windows, 
he and the shutters outside are fast closed. The cool air and silence 
of the dim room are a sudder, almost violent contrast to the light 
and life outside. A light that blinds you with its brightness; 
a life that exults and runs riot in the pride and strength of its 
to growth. 
| It is sultry noon, and the silence of the darkened room is almost 
at oppressive. Tread softly, look with reverence on the sleeping face 
| of the chamber’s only occupant. Does it startle you in its fixed 
kK calm repose? <A peace that life can never know has fallen there, 
. ! 


, and this sleep is calm and dreamless at least. There seems no room 
he for pity—no need of tears. 
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By what inexplicable freak of nature has the likeness of a 
famous Roman empress yclept Faustina, been caught from some 
antique coin and stamped upon the living marble of this nine- 
teenth century Italian woman? Faustine—or Palma—lying calm 
and silent on that white bed? ‘Asleep or waking is it?’ White 
draperies about her peaceful couch; the subtle passionate scent of 
white flowers filling the air with heavy odours, whilst their pure 
petals, white and light as fallen snow, are scattered thickly on her 
coverlet. 


White lilies on her whiter breast, 
Our golden Palma lies at rest. 


At rest! And we last saw her, flashing with jest and laughter, 
crowned with her resplendent beauty, and the cynosure of all eyes 
in a London drawing-room. And now. She is at rest with God. 
Be silent—come away. 

In a Florentine café two men, both young, both handsome 
in strikingly dissimilar fashions, are sitting together at a little 
table over coffee-ices, and cigarettes, listening indolently the 
while to the soft strains of a mandolin played by an itinerant 
musician. 

The elder of the two is glancing down the column of a paper, 
when he suddenly starts from his chair with a passionate oath, 
exclaiming, ‘My God! then he was murdered her at last!’ in 
horror-stricken tones. 

‘Visconti! Have you suddenly taken leave of your senses ?’ 
demands Louis Vansittart, picking up the paper his friend had 
flung aside. It was the ‘Voce Nazionale, and he stared first at 
the newspaper and then at Visconti’s face in speechless bewilder- 
ment. 

‘ Look there, look at the list of deaths, gasped Andrea Visconti, 
turning away his head. 

The two men standing together amid the tawdry gold and 
erimson decorations of the café presented a singular contrast to 
the curious observer, if any such had been there to observe. The 
broad-shouldered, muscular Saxcn-American with his clear-cut 
impassive face, golden moustache and frank grey eyes, looks down 
wonderingly on the passionate Italian quivering with excitement, 
his mobile features—beautiful as those of some pictured saint—are 
turned to a stony horror as he points to the paper with a trembling 
hand, and Vansittart reads: 

‘Palma, the wife of Professor Bardi, of heart disease. At Pearl 
Bay, New Zealand.’ 
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‘ But, my dear Visconti,’ he expostulated ; ‘ because a man’s wife 
dies, in the name of common sense and of all justice, what right 
have you to say he has murdered her? Poor Palma!’ he added in 
a softer tone, looking at the notice. * We shall never see her again 
in this world at least, whatever they may tell us of the next! Dear, 
beautiful, noble woman. The gods from time immemorial have 
taken our best and fairest.’ 

Visconti had reseated himself, and covering his face with his 
hands—those slender, faultless Italian hands—shuddered convul- 
sively, but spoke no word in reply. 

‘Come, come, Visconti, ‘quit yourself like a man!’ cried the 
artist kindly, laying his hand on the bowed head. ‘ Forgive me, old 
fellow,’ he continued ; ‘I had no idea the Signora Bardi was so 
much to you.’ 

‘I worshipped her like a star set in heaven above me, she was 
just so much to me—no more—’ was the bitter reply. ‘But 
that’s not all, I have some real cause for a horror even greater than 
my grief, as you shall learn, he continued, brokenly. And then 
after a few minutes’ silence, during which he struggled successfully 
with what seemed to Vansittart a very extraordinary agitation, he 
resumed: ‘You don’t need to be reminded of our conversation 
about the Bardis on the night of that farewell gathering at your 
rooms, more than a year ago. I had much reason to think it left 
us both with an unpleasant impression, an indefinable uneasiness, 
of which we were both ashamed, and yet could neither of us shake 
off or get rid of.’ 

Vansittart nodded a silent assent, and Visconti spoke more 
rapidly. 

‘Well then, that night, after I returned to my room, I read a 
note which I had received during the evening. Judge of my as- 
tonishment when I found that its contents not only bore directly 
on the subject of our curious conversation, but were an absolute 
confirmation of my worst fears.’ 

‘From whom did you receive the note?’ interrupted Van- 
sittart. 

‘From Palma Bardi herself, was the slow unexpected answer. 

‘Good heavens!’ ejaculated the artist. ‘Did you answer it ?’ 

‘No reply was possible, neither did she desire any. A sudden 
impulse—I can’t explain or analyse, but which in some strange way I 
comprehended—must have moved her to confide in me at the last.’ 
He paused again, and after a silence during which Vansittart 
mused and smoked, he took from his pocket-book an inner case 
and extracted from it the note which Palma Bardi had given him 
at Louis Vansittart’s door that memorable spring night. He 
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unfolded it with hands that strove to be steady, and laid it on the 
table before the artist without speaking. 

Vansittart took it up with eager curiosity and was some minutes 
deciphering the faintly pencilled, hurried lines which Palma must 
have written in the cloak-room at his house that far-off April night. 
The note ran as follows :— f 

‘In all the sterile splendour of this magnificent, cruel city my 
home-sick soul turns to the one compatriot I number amongst my 
friends. Not for help. I am past that! but merely to bid you 
not grieve for me. You have watched me, and discovered what I 
sought to hide from all the world. Do not blame him. He loved 
me—once—I think ; but this mad passion for empirical knowledge, 
in place of true scientific research, has ruined all. He sacrifices 
himself, his own soul, and at last his wife, for these insane specu- 
lations. Twice already, to-night and once before, he sought to 
** experiment ” on me with a slow, subtle poison whose very existence 
is known to few; a poison that destroys not the body, but the 
mind, by slow degrees; a lingering mental agony, finally affecting 
the former through the latter, as an empty shell decays. Twice! 
and each time, something—was it Fate or God ?—interposed to 
save me. The third time will be fatal, and I am too weary to 
resist or escape if I could. Farewell. Palma.’ 

‘ The sober sense of this nineteenth century would say these are 
the ravings of madness,’ remarked Vansittart, laying down the 
paper and looking anxiously at his friend. 

‘ My own knowledge of early Italian chemistry and of Bardi’s 
infamous attainments tells me it was probably only too true,’ re- 
joined Visconti, slowly. ‘ You will see,’ he went on, speaking with 
a low passionate utterance, ‘that it left me absolutely powerless, 
utterly and entirely! I could do nothing. I could not publish the 
note, and on the strength of that strive to tear Palma from her 
“natural legal protector,” say rather from that experimenting 
scientific devil! with his soulless snake-like nature. I was plunged 
in the most hideous despair. I formed plan after plan only to 
reject them all as the perfection of hopeless folly. How could I 
or anyone save a woman who was going with wide-open eyes to 
meet her doom; what proof had I either?’ 

‘No, there was nothing to do, unless you killed Bardi on the 
off-chance of these things being true, and so saved Palma at that 
price,’ returned Vansittart with a reckless coolness, as though it 
were an every-day suggestion on his part. 

‘Yes! I thought of that and even went down to the docks the 
day the “Southern Cross” sailed, prepared to do anything on the 
impulse of the moment; but it seemed simply horrible to kill even 
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Bardi in cold blood to save her from what, when all was said, was 
mere suspicion. Besides this, and what made my course infinitely 
more difficult was, how would it have appeared to Palma? For 
myself, hopes and fears alike would soon have been ended, but I 
think I clung to a fruitless hope, unacknowledged even to myself, 
that the thousand and one chances of life might end him and his 
experiments together. I see now how futile that was. I told 
myself too that if there were any God in all the universe, surely 
He would protect her, pure and innocent as she was.’ 

‘We are told, remarked Vansittart drily, ‘in a certain Book, 
not much read in Italy, “That His ways are not our ways.” A 
statement in which I entirely concur, without presuming to offer 
an opinion of my own on the subject.’ 

‘This time, now it is too late to save or serve her, I’ll leave 
nothing to fate and chance,’ said the Italian, significantly. ‘1 was 
a coward—a brutal poltroon to hesitate and hope—when her dear 
life was at stake; I can undo nothing, but the little that remains 
for me to do, I will!’ 

‘And that ?’ 

‘Is to avenge her death,’ was the rejoinder, delivered with a 
dead, deliberate weight of emphasis on each separate word. 

‘ Visconti, my dear old fellow! In a calmer mood, you will see, 
even if your worst suspicions be correct, that this Corsican dash in 
your blood won’t justify you, as a man of honour, as a gentleman, 
in seeking such a revenge. Surely you don’t seriously contemplate 
reviving the fast-dying “ vendetta,” or the hiring of a couple of 
bravos—after the fashion of your most noble ancestors—to lie in 
wait for Bardi, and stab him at some street-corner ?’ expostulated 
the artist, in a tone half-jest, half-earnest, as he put his arm through 
Visconti’s, and they passed out of the café into the starlit night 
together. 

‘What a mighty relief to leave that stifling café with its flaring 
lights and noise, and to get out into the freedom and silence of 
the night!’ said Vansittart, expanding his broad chest with a deep 
inspiration as he gazed upward into the intense mysterious blue 
of the Italian summer sky. 

‘* A sky that swarms with golden bees,” as Heine says in one 
of his lovely spring-lieder.’ 

Visconti made no reply, but strolled slowly onwards, absorbed 
in his own gloomy thoughts. Lcuis Vansittart made one or two 
futile efforts to draw his friend into conversation, but finding 
these attempts were by no means appreciated, at length desisted ; 
and catching the infection of Visconti’s sombre mood, walked 
beside him silent and meditative until they reached the San 
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Sebastian gate, and were quickly lost in the dusky shadows of 
the still Cascine, where all the trees, the velvet turf, and the 
distant. olive-gardens were gleaming with myriads of sparkling 
fire-flies, 

‘It seems to me, Visconti, that a man could almost grow into a 
poet if he lived long enough in this Italy of yours,’ said the artist, 
throwing himself full length on the grass beneath a clump of 
trees. ‘Though poets, I know, are born, not made,’ he added, 
laughingly. 

‘See,’ said Visconti, bending down to watch a fire-fly that had 
alighted near him. ‘See how he burns! Unlike the steady light 
of a taper, this flame pulsates and trembles, flashes out, and is suc- 
ceeded by an instant’s darkness. Then it glows and throbs again 
like passionate heart-beats made visible—the systole and diastole 
of the heart are perfectly represented by the intervals of light and 
darkness in the fire-fly.’ 

‘Most true, oh learned leech!’ returned Vansittart, leaning on 
his friend’s shoulder to watch the insect which rose at that moment 
and floated away into the darkness. 

‘As a lost soul flares out into eternal night, or like, more like 
my own evanished hope,’ said Viscdénti, musingly ; and then, with 
a sudden reversion to the conversation they had tacitly dropped on 
leaving the café, he said: 

‘You asked me awhile back if I intended to revive the 
“vendetta.” You spoke jestingly, I answer seriously. Yes! I 
do mean to avenge Palma Bardi’s death. But that cunning devil 
shall meet me fairly, and have the same chance for his life that I 
have for mine, fiend as he is! I have not fallen to his level, however 
wild my words have been.’ 

*I wish I could dissuade you from such a project, but, 
knowing you as I do, I know also that the truest kindness I can 
show you will be to refrain from meddling in a matter I cannot 
cure.’ 

‘You can neither dissuade nor help me; from henceforth think 
of to-night as seldom as possible, though the day may come when 
you shall have good reason to remember it.’ 


Scene III.: Im Venice. 


A PALE moon rises over-sea this winter evening, and reveals 
Venice in an unwonted aspect. It is the bitterest winter that fair 
city has known for many a year, and the drifted snow is lying thick 
in the Piazza san Marco, while the white domes and spires of that 
lovely Byzantine church stand out in sharp relief against the 
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steely sky ; and the frozen snow which had gathered in every nook 
and corner softens the details of tracery and clings to each point 
of vantage. 

Snow everywhere—covering even the felzé of the black gon- 
dolas moored hard by the Ponte degli Paglia, with a light, white 
shroud. St. Mark’s lion has a frosty coat, and the steps surround- 
ing his column are white and slippery to-night, whilst the gondoliers 
have retreated to the friendly shelter of adjacent cafés, and are 
solacing themselves with coffee and cigars. 

Not many Venetians are abroad to-night, for even now the 
silent, feathery flakes are beginning to descend again as a sharp, 
cutting wind blows across the Laguna from Lido and the lonely 
sea-girt Campo Santo. It is a dreary, bitter night, and Venice, 
for the most part, prefers closed doors and warm stoves. Her 
streets are quieter than is usual at this hour and comparatively 
deserted. The untrodden snow lies thick along the Riva Schiavone, 
and the grand-ducal palace, where it fronts the sea, wears an air of 
sterile splendour, a ghastly contrast to the groups of squalid 
beggars gathered beneath its stately colonnade, to find some 
scanty shelter from piercing winds and cutting snow-flakes. 

And still the pale moon, with fair, sad face, climbs higher in 
the frosty sky, and her ghostly light touches the dark quiet waters 
of the Adriatic with faint gieams of silver as they flow noiselessly 
by marble stair and palace wall. Her wan rays make the spark- 
ling snow still whiter, while the shadows thrown by tall, dark 
buildings appear by contrast blacker and more profound than 
they looked before the moon rose. 

Those narrow, irregularly constructed streets, with their vary- 
ing architectural details, afford much deep shadow—grateful 
enough when the pitiless summer sun beats fiercely down upon 
the calm waters of the Laguna—but now, in winter, they are but 
gloomy lurking-places for the homeless scum of the crowded city ; 
and the chance wayfarer hurries on, glancing backward nervously 
as he goes. 

The long, slow night drags on with leaden-footed hours, and 
the peaceful moon now rides high in a cloudless heaven ; her light 
falls in fresh places now, and some of the darkest corners are no 
longer obscure. This is notably the case with a certain narrow 
street leading from the Riva, and all one side of it is bathed in a 
flood of pure cold light, where two hours agone only an impene- 
trable darkness reigned. And there, where the frosty light falls 
most sharply, lies the body of a man, huddled or thrust close 
against the wall of a house. Surely he is not sleeping in this 
inclement night? Not sleeping, for the wide-open eyes are 
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staring up at the eternal stars with a dull, unmeaning gaze, and 
already they are growing dim and clouding over with the darkness 
of death. The snow falls again, and see, the light keen flakes are 
gathering fast on the pallid, up-turned face and rigid form. One 
arm is bent beneath the body as he fell, and along his left side 
the snow is crimsoned in a ghastly way with blood. 

Dead and cold! The bitter cruel wind sweeps the newly-fallen 
snow over the freezing corpse as though it strove to blot out the 
sight from God and man. 

In the Campo san Moisé, the windows of the ‘Golden Lion’ 
are bright with warmth and light, a cheery contrast to the 
deserted, wind-swept streets and the desolate waste of waters 
beyond. 

A pleasant odour to hungry passers-by, issues from its doors, 
and cheerful sounds of music and laughter are heard within. 
The room is filled with groups engaged in smoking, playing 
dominoes, and drinking coffee. Ata small table near the stove a 
man sits, silent and absorbed, the one solitary being in that 
crowded room. His folded arms are on the table, and his head is 
bent down, but he rises abruptly as the waiter brings him a cup of 
café noir, and tlie light reveals the face of Andrea Visconti. He 
had been writing, and the ink is still wet on the open page 
before him, he glances over what he has written, and after folding 
it he addresses the letter to Louis Vansittart, and then turns from 
the table and faces the long room with the cup of café noir in his 
hand. 

There is a slight noise and stir at the door; a hasty consulta- 
tion between the proprietor of the ‘Golden Lion’ and some 
persons outside, while no small curiosity is evinced by the coffee- 
drinkers and domino-players, as a party of four enters the trattoria 
and walks swiftly up the room, casting quick, searching glances at 
the various groups as they pass. 

Andrea Visconti surveys them listlessly with his calm, steady 
gaze, and stands, cup in hand, indifferent and unmoved as they 
approach. They also have noted him. ‘This is our man, beyond 
a doubt,’ says the chief in a low voice. They surround the table, 
and Andrea Visconti is in the midst of them; but before the chief 
can speak a word, he glances round carelessly once more, and, 
draining the cup of black coffee to the dregs, he falls heavily to 
the ground. 

They raise him, bring water, and summon a physician hastily ; 
but in that brief instant Andrea Visconti had passed beyond the 
reach of hands, and gone to learn the secrets of the stars. 


RANDOLPH FORTESCUE, 





Effie Drenning’s CGengeance. 


Cuarter I. 


Errie DrenninG awoke with a start and a shudder. She lay still 
for a few moments feeling a sort of paralysis of fear. Then, at 
last, she sat up in bed, and, with every nerve strung to the utter- 
most, with teeth set and hands clenched, listened. 

She could hear nothing but the slow ticking of the clock on 
the mantelpiece, and the faster throb of the watch above her head, 
while outside the window the rain fell heavy and monotonous. 
Her fire had gone out, and the room was shrouded in darkness. 
Even the casement panes showed not a glimmer of light ; all was 
quiet and peaceful as the grave: yet, as the moments passed, the 
blood did not cease to surge through her brain, nor did the tension 
of her hearing relax. 


She passed her hand over her brow; it was wet with cold per- 


spiration. 

* How foolish I am!’ she said, and the words ended in a sigh. 
‘ How foolish to be so frightened by a nightmare! It could only 
have been that, and yet Then she added, speaking low and 
besitatingly, as if afraid to embody her thoughts in speech, ‘ Can 
it be a warning? Is something wrong with Maurice ?’ 

At that moment a clock in the distance struck three. 

‘T must lie down again,’ she said, as the sounds trembled into 
silence, ‘ and try to go to sleep. But how unnerved I feel! Shall 
I light——’ 

The words died on her lips, and her fingers grew rigid with fear 
as she clasped the bed-clothes. She sat bent forward with her 
terrified eyes turned to where a faintly luminous haze played on 
the wall. 

With each succeeding moment it grew stronger. It lit up the 
whole mantelpiece, and with a distinctness like that of the most 
vivid moonlight, showed every detail of the little Sévres figures 
which stoed there: but by degrees its chief brightness was centred 
in the large mirror which rested there, till at last the glass pre- 
sented the appearance of an empty canvas in a frame. 

A few moments later the blank space began to assume features 
of its own, First a misty indistinctness overspread the face of the 
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mirror, which gradually resolved itself into a presentment of the 
sea. Still more and more plainly details made themselves ap- 
parent, till at last a complete picture was evolved. 

A lonely waste of water lay under a scorching sun, its bosom 
seeming to heave with the great ocean billows, though not a ripple 
was perceptible on its surface. In its midst a raft floated, on 
which were the figures of two men, One appeared to be asleep: 
he lay with his arm thrown over his face as if to keep off the 
terrible glare of the sun. The other sat moodily gazing at him. 

In a moment Effie Drenning recognised in the recumbent 
figure her twin-brother Maurice, and her quick brain instantly 
conceived that now, as ever, he was turning towards her in trouble. 

But what was she meant todo? What was to be the end of it ? 

As she gazed at the mirror with a terrible interest that had 
now beaten down the fear in her heart, she saw that, unlike other 
pictures, this one was mutable. Her brother stirred and his arm 
fell by his side, leaving his face all uncovered. She saw that he 
looked strong and well, his cheeks stained with the sun’s rich 
colouring; his lips moved, and she fancied she heard him murmur 
‘ Effie.’ 

The other man rose and stood beside the prostrate figure. 
Then he knelt down, and, with a cautious hand, seemed to search 
his companion’s breast. Maurice Drenning threw his arm across 
it with an instinctive impulse of self-protection, but did not wake. 

The kneeling man appeared to hesitate and even rose again to 
his feet. But his irresolution was short-lived ; falling on his knees 
once more, he seemed to seek for something that lay beside him. 
She saw the gleam of steel in his uplifted hand, and while the 
creeping blood scarcely stirred in Effie’s veins as the horrible scene 
passed before her, the knife was buried in her brother’s breast. 
There was a deep groan, but whether from her or from him she 
knew not, and then darkness and silence. 

But not forlong. Again the blue light flickered on the wall, and 
again the mirror shone out from the obscurity. The frame was 
filled by the figure of a man dressed in a sailor’s shirt and rough 
blue clothes. His face was tanned, and his curling hair had taken 
the gold of the sea. Bright blue eyes flashed under black brows, 
and the lips were curved in a triumphant smile. In his brown 
hand he held a foreign-looking knife, with a long curved blade, its 
baudle made of curiously inlaid mother-o’- -pearl. It was open, 
and blood dripped from it heavily. He was wonderfully handsome, 
but there was a tigerish expression on his face as he looked at the 
weapon. He lifted his eyes full to Effie’s, and then the darkness 
fell. 
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Once more it was dissipated, and the girl well knew what she 
should see. It was her brother’s face that met her gaze, livid 
and distorted in the agonies of death. He too raised his tortured 
eyes to hers, and, as the gloom, like a curtain slowly drawn, shut 
him gradually from her view, a murmur reached her—‘ Live to 
avenge me.’ 

As in a dream Effie Drenning went about her usual occupa- 
tions next day. Not one iota of her vision had faded from her 
memory, nor had a single feature of the murderer escaped her 
recollection. 

Even in the bright sunlight of an ideal first of May, when 
nature is its most living and loving self, did she attempt to per- 
suade herself of the unreality of the picture she had looked upon, 
or hide from her consciousness the fact that she was the instrument 
appointed to avenge her brother’s death. 

She told no one. The world would know some day. 

She could not even feel sorrow. The necessity of vengeance 
seemed to preclude that. 

‘ After I have killed him,’ she murmured to herself once, ‘I 
shall have time enough to mourn.’ 

Day after day she yearned to hear the tidings that she knew 
must come: day after day they came not. 

As each morning she dressed herself in the plain black robes 
she had worn since ever she had seen the vision, and laid on her 
breast the gold cross her brother had given her, she clasped her 
hands and looked up to heaven. 

‘How long, oh Lord, how long?’ she entreated, and prayed 
that even then the answer might be granted. 

Still, Heaven was silent, and she could only wait. 

So, through a long fortnight the days dragged slowly toa close, 
bringing with them no tidings of her sorrow, no means of her 
revenge. 

But the morning broke at last which was to open the way 
for her. 

As she entered the breakfast-room that day, she heard a sudden 
pause in the hum of talk, and all eyes were turned towards her. 
Her cousins and her aunt—the only friends remaining to her now 
Maurice was dead—had been standing in the window, their heads 
bent together over a newspaper. Some were weeping silently ; 
some were grave and terrified. 

Her heart leaped up with a great bound. 

‘It has come,’ she muttered ; ‘I shall know now how my ven 
geance may be worked out!’ 

She walked calmly over to the group, and, heedless alike of 
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remonstrance and entreaty, took the journal from her cousin’s grasp 
with a hand that did not once tremble. 

With unerring certainty her eyes fell on the paragraph which 
had caused so much trouble in the room. She read it through 
without flinching. 

‘ Loss of the S.S. “ Merivale.” 

‘ May 15,—A telegram from Suez reports that the 8.8. Tamon, 
homeward bound, has on board a gentleman called Mr. Basil 
Humphrey, who represents himself as the sole survivor from the 
“ Merivale,” bound for Sydney, which sprang a leak in the gale 
of the 28th ult. and went down with almost all hands. He was 
saved on a raft which also sheltered another man, by name Maurice 
Drenning, who, having taken the voyage on account of his health, 
died, on the morning of May the 1st. from the privation and suffer- 
ings he hadto endure. Mr. Basil Humphrey, who was a passenger 
on board the ill-fated ship, will be landed from the “Tamon” at 
Plymouth. The greatest credit is due to him for the courage and 
fortitude he has displayed, and for the plain but detailed account 
he gives of the disaster.’ 

Effie Drenning put down the paper and turned to leave the 
room. Her friends followed her with proffers of sympathy and 


help, but she waved them away. 

‘I must be alone,’ she said, ‘ to think it all out ;’ and so passed 
them quietly. 

Then she laid her hands over her heart. 

‘ Basil Humphrey,’ she whispered, as she reached her room and 
turned the key in the door; * Basil Humphrey—I shall not forget !’ 


Cuarrer II, 


Wuy should Effie go to Plymouth? It was natural enough 
that she should wish to see the man who had been with her 
brother in his last moments, and who, if she had a taste for 
morbid details, was the only one who could gratify it. But, in 
that case, why did she not remain quietly under her aunt’s roof, 
and accept her proposal to invite this Basil Humphrey to stay 
with them till all should be learned that there was to learn, and 
even she be satisfied ? 

So buzzed the gossips of the world in which the girl lived, and 
she heeded them no more than if they had been the little mayflies 
that danced above the stream under the shade of the budding 
chestnut branches. 

She sat and watched the insects vaguely as she made her 
plans, 
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‘Solitary,’ am I?’ she said to herself, repeating the words 
which had been showered upon her like the handful of yellow 
flowers she cast idly into the river. ‘ “Solitary”? I must be 
solitary for the work I have to do. Whowouldhelpme? Would 
I be cheated of one breath of the vengeance that must be all my 
own? “Beautiful”? So much the better; it makes my task 
the lighter !’ 

No one could say that the tall, pale woman, in sweeping black 
robes, who called herself Effie Dymond, and who paced the break- 
water and haunted the harbour of Plymouth in the brilliant 
summer weather, had aught but kind words and kinder deeds (for 
her words were rare) for all with whom she came in contact; yet, 
as she passed, the rough sailors busied themselves in the rigging, 
or plunged below, while their wives muttered that they must get 
home, and swiftly retreated. Even the children shrank from the 
strange lady’s regard. 

In a foreign country the peasants would have crossed them- 
selves and whispered a prayer against the evil eye; in the little 
English town expression was given to the general feeling by one 
woman who said, ‘ She looks as though she had been raised from 
the dead, after she had been at the gates of hell.’ 

She walked down one morning as usual to the pier. It was 
more than ordinarily crowded. 

She touched an old sailor, on the shoulder. ‘What is the 
matter ?’ she asked him. 

The man started, pulled his forelock, and edged himself away 
from her hand. ‘The “Tamon” be comin’ in,’ he answered, 
‘with the gen’lman aboard what oughter be drownded, and oughter 
be starved, and bain’t nayther.’ 

In her eyes, usually dark and impenetrable, a great light 
sprang up. ‘ Now,’ she said, and moved rapidly along the pier. 
The crowd fell back from her, and she passed easily to where she 
could take a station of vantage. 

The excitement grew stronger as a steamer, whose name could 
now be distinguished, came to anchor in the harbour. A boat 
was lowered, and soon filled with people. Across the water it 
sped till it reached the pier, and then there sprang up the steps a 
man in the youthful prime of life: tall, strong, and sinewy, with 
bright blue eyes, and a triumphant smile that curved his lips as 
he took off his cap in acknowledgment of the shout that 
greeted him. Effie leant a little forward and scrutinised him 
closely. 

She saw the features that had burnt into her heart. She saw 
that he was carelessly dressed in the self-same clothes he had worn 
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in her vision, She clenched her hands till the nails cut through 
the kid of her gloves and drew blood from the soft flesh under- 
neath. She stooped, and picking up a heavy stone which lay at 
her feet, threw it with a splash into the water. 

The man started and turned swiftly round, and, instead of the 
look of recognition which she had half dreaded to see, the girl 
noted, with a thrill of exultation, that his gaze was cne of the 
most undisguised admiration. 

He saw standing, as it was meet she should stand, alone and 
apart, a woman of such beauty as he had never deemed possible ; 
whose eyes were fixed upon him with an expression that held his 
very heart in thrall. They seemed to flame into his, and yet 
were deep and fathomless as the lonely tarn among the hills where 
a stone thrown in goes falling down for ever and ever. 

The two gazed steadily at each other for a few seconds—then 
she turned away and he passed on. 

It was extraordinary to Basil Humphrey with how little 
difficulty he found means to make friends with the woman of 
whom every one spoke as unapproachable, nor could he afterwards 
remember distinctly how it was done. It did not strike him as 
strange that so young and beautiful a woman should be living 
by herself. So completely was he under the spell of her fascina- 
tion that he did not stop to reason or to consider about anything 
she did. Her act must, because it was hers, be right. 

They sat together on the beach as the twilight was deepening. 

She was throwing pebbles into the water with regular mono- 
tony, while he watched eagerly each changing shade on her lovely 
face, and each movement of her graceful hand. 

‘Tell me,’ she said suddenly, without turning to look at him ; 
‘tell me about your shipwreck.’ 

It was the first time she had referred to it. 

He moved restlessly. ‘I am so tired of the subject,’ he 
answered. ‘I have heard so much about it that I begin to think 
those who went down had the best of it. Better die and be at 
peace than live to be bored. Besides, you must have read it all 
in the newspapers.’ 

‘I want to hear it from your lips,’ she persisted. ‘I must 
know—the truth.’ 

‘Well,’ he began, shifting the sand uneasily with his foot. 
‘It was, I think, on the eighteenth of April, that it began to blow 
a hurricane, and two days later the “ Merivale” sprang a leak. 
The captain had been washed overboard on the previous morning, 
and the passengers were incapable with fear. I suppose they did 
not want to go to another world just then, but they certainly acted 
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as if they did. Only one man possessed any presence of mind, 
and when we saw that the water was gaining on us, he and I 
deserted the useless pumps, and set ourselves to make something 
that would give us a chance for life. Two of the boats had been 
washed away, and the others would not accommodate all the women 
and children even, so we could look for no hope in that quarter. 

‘Time passes quickly when one is working for one’s life, and 
just as we had finished what we hoped would prove at least a 
temporary refuge, the “ Merivale” gave a plunge and began to 
settle down. How, in the midst of the confusion, Drenning and 
I—— But you are ill,’ he cried, breaking off. 

‘No, no,’ she said hurriedly. ‘Go on; tell me how you 
escaped—what you did afterwards—how—I know the others were 
all lost—never mind them—I only care——’ 

‘You only care to hear about me ?’ he said, possessing himself 
of her hands and gazing passionately into her eyes. ‘Oh, Effie, 
if I might only dare to think . 

‘You may think what you will, some day,’ she answered 
deliberately, drawing her fingers away from his detaining grasp; 
‘but not now—not so soon. Go on with your story. It—it 
interests me. Tell me all.’ 

‘In the whirl of excitement and confusion,’ he resumed, ‘ the 
first thing I remember is finding myself being hauled on board 
our rough raft by my friend and fellow- worker.’ 

‘He saved you, then?’ she interrupted, and lifted one of the 
white pebbles beside her. 

‘He saved me? Yes, I suppose he did.’ 

She let the stone drop into her lap. 

‘One,’ she whispered softly. 

‘What did you say ?’ 

‘Nothing. Go on.’ 

‘We remained near the scene of the wreck for some time. 
Drenning was anxious to save some one, but I was sure it was of 
no use. All had gone down with the ill-fated boat. Besides, 
there was room only for ourselves on the raft. But we picked up 
a few necessaries, enough to keep soul and body together.’ 

‘Then?’ 

‘Then we floated helpless in the middle of that awful lonely 
ocean, with the pitiless sun glaring down on us day after day, and 
the hot sea mocking our longing for coolness. Soon I had a sort 
of sunstroke, and he—Drenning—pulled me through. He was 
slender and delicate, with a face like a girl’s, and he had taken 
the voyage in search of health, he told me; but he bore hardship 
and privation better than I.’ 
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‘I thought he died of it ?’ the girl said sharply. 

The man’s face flushed under the tan. 

‘ He did in the end,’ he answered hurriedly. ‘I suppose it all 
told on him at last.’ 

Another pebble had been dropped into Effie’s lap. 

‘Two,’ she muttered. 

‘We used often to talk of home and friends,’ Basil Humphrey 
resumed ; ‘ or at least he did, for I have neither. He had a twin- 
sister whom he adored, and he used to speak of the happy days 
they would have together when Ah!’ he cried, ‘ you are 
ill.’ 

She took no notice of his words. 

‘Tell me how he died.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘ don’t let us talk more of it, at least to- 
night. Another time, if you wish.’ 

‘I wish it now. After this I will never speak of it again.’ 

‘ There is little more to tell. We had been on the raft a week 
or so when I began to feel that the end wasathand. It was on the 
last night of April, when he was lying asleep, that I knew it must 
come. I could not rest. I sat watching him. He stirred in 
his sleep and murmured something, and I heard him breathe his 
sister’s name. How little I dreamt then that I should learn to 


love it as I love it now’ (the man’s voice sank into a passionate 
whisper), ‘ for it was the same as yours—Effie. Then, as I knelt 


beside him, he : 


For the first time in his recital he averted his gaze from his 
companion’s face, and looked moodily at the sand. 

‘He ?’ echoed the girl, her eyes fixed upon him with an ex- 
pression that might have warned him had he seen it. ‘ He?’ 

‘ He—died !’ Humphrey cried desperately, leaping to his feet. 
‘Effie, I pray you, ask no more about it. I can’t bear the 
memory. Let me speak of something else. Let me tell you how 
I love, how I worship you, how I would sell my soul to call you 
my own.’ 

She rose and faced him. She was almost as tall as he. 

‘Sell your soul, she repeated, with a laugh he did not 
understand. ‘ Are you sure, Basil Humphrey, that it is yours to 
sell ?’ 

‘IT do not know what you mean. I only know that I adore you 
as a man should adore his God alone. Be my wife, Effie. There 
is nothing on earth I will not do to make you happy.’ 

‘ But one thing on earth can make me happy now,’ she re- 
plied with the same inscrutable smile, ‘and you are the only one 
who can fulfil it.’ 
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‘Tell it me,’ he cried rapturously. ‘Ask me to lay down my 
life for you. Ask F 

‘I may do even that some day. But we talk wildly. It is a 
strange transition from death to marriage. Yours is an ill-omened 
weoing.’ 

‘What are omens tous? Tell me you love me, and let the 
world, ay! and all the worlds, do their worst.’ 

‘Do you consider that a month ago you did not know—had 
never seen me?’ 

‘Were it true, what would that matter? But, from the first 
moment that your eyes flashed into my soul, I knew that your face 
had been lying there dormant, as the seed lies in the earth’s warm 
heart, waiting only for the sunlight of your actual presence to 
make it grow into the perfect flower of love.’ 

‘ You know nothing of my friends, my antecedents.’ 

‘I do not want to. Yow are all the world, and all the world 
is you. Effie! Effie! have pity on me. I love you so! Be my 
wife, if only that I may be like a child again and dream there is a 
heaven, that I may see it in your eyes and feel it in your kisses. 
Then, let eternity be what it may, I shall have cheated hell.’ 

As he pleaded his arms stole round her waist unreproved, and 
he clasped his hands behind her. She laid hers on his shoulders, 
and looking full into his face seemed to hold him at bay. 

‘You swear you love me,’ she asked, in tones that were neither 
soft nor faltering. ‘Is it true?’ 

* As true as—where shall I find a comparison for my truth and 
steadfastness ? ’ 

‘As true as friendship? I ask no more. As true as your 
friendship for that man who twice saved your life and who—died ?’ 

He started back with a curse, loosing his fingers from her 
waist. 

‘Such a test frightens you?’ she said calmly. ‘It is too much, 
perhaps ?’ 

‘Too much! Believe me, trust me, try me, my darling. The 
warmest friendship in the world would pale before the faintest ray 
of my love, as the brightest star fades in the light of the yet un 
risen sun.’ 

‘Yet you shrank ?’ 

He laughed constrainedly. ‘Despite my contempt for super 
stitions,’ he said, ‘ it seemed to strike a chill to my heart to hear 
you couple my love with that dead man. What is he to us?’ 

‘What is he to us?’ she echoed. ‘ Who can tell?’ 

‘ Effie, my darling,’ Basil said passionately, ‘why do we waste 
the golden minutes thus? Remember that every hour passed 
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before I know you will be mine is gone for ever out of our lives, 
whose loves eternity would be too short to contain. Answer me, 
Effie; say you will marry me. Let me hold you in my arms, and 
know I hold my wife.’ 

‘You are willing to take me at all risks? Whatever my past, 
whatever our future ?’ 

‘Our! then you set them together. God bless you, Effie, for 
that one word. You are mine, mine, mine.’ 

He threw his arms round her and covered her face with kisses. 
She did not hinder him, nor shrink from his embrace, but lay pas- 
sively in his arms. Her cheeks were paler even than their wont. 

‘Tt will be soon,’ she said calmly at last, lifting her head from 
his breast. 

‘It?’ 

‘ Our marriage.’ 

‘Soon! you consent to its being soon? I feared—I dreaded— 
I scarcely can tell what. Now I know that you love me. Soon? 
To-morrow I can get the licence, and the day after, my darling, 
we will be man and wife.’ 

‘No, not so soon. Eight days from now I will marry you; on 
one condition.’ 

‘ What condition you will. I would promise anything for such 
areward. Tell me.’ 

‘I will marry you on that day if you will swear not to seek my 
presence before then. Till we stand together before the altar of 
God and make the vows that shall bind till death part us, I will 
not see you again. Do you promise ?’ 

‘You could not ask me anything harder. May I not : 

She held up her hand. 

‘Yes or no,’ she said. ‘If yes, I marry you; if no, we part 
now and for ever.’ 

‘You force me,’ he answered; ‘ there is no choice. Better lose 
you for a week now than—ah! I dare not think of the other pos- 
sibility. But, Effie—Effe darling, you do not mean to cheat me, 
to break my heart; you will not leave r 

‘I cannot,’ she said, solemnly. ‘I have my work to do.’ 

‘ Dearest,’ he pleaded, ‘let me see you but once. Let me bring 
a ring to bind : 

‘I do not need it. I am bound by rings and links of iron that 
stretch from me into another world.’ 

He did not heed her words. 

‘Stop only one moment,’ he begged, for she was making ready 
to leave him, ‘I have something here. It will remind you— 


’ 
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As he spoke he drew a ring from his pocket and slipped it upon 
her finger. 

It was of curious Indian workmanship, and a serpent’s head 
with diamond eyes seemed to lift itself from the gold. 

The girl looked at it with a gaze as fascinated and as frightened 
as if she had been a bird, and in the reptile’s power. 

‘You do not like it?’ the man asked, alarmed at the change 
in her face. ‘Shall I—’ he made a gesture as if to remove it. 

‘No, a thousand times no! But it stung me. Has it never 
pierced your heart with its fangs?’ Then she added, with a light 
laugh, ‘ You must leave me now. I am only talking nonsense ; 
you will understand it all when—we are married. Good-bye.’ 

‘Till eight days hence, my darling. How shall I spend the 
time away from you? I will dream, dream, dream, of every 
feature, every gesture, till I know them so well that if I were to 
see them across the great gulf, ten thousand years hence, my heart 
would leap to you and claim you as its mistress.’ 

She watched him, as, after a passionate embrace, he left her. 
Then she looked down at the ring. 

‘It was my brother’s,’ she said slowly, ‘and he gives me it to 
remind me of him! Shall I need it?’ 


She stooped and picked up the pebbles at her feet, then threw 
them down one by one. 

‘One, two, three,’ she counted: ‘three good reasons that I 
should kill the man who murdered Maurice.’ 


Cuarter III. 


In a lonely little village in Cornwall, where the sea beats on a 
stretch of untrodden sand, and the gulls circle unmolested over it, 
Effie Drenning had elected to spend her honeymoon. 

The eight long days had gone at last, and she was Basil 
Humphrey’s wife. Where he went he cared not, so that he was 
with her. 

I{e was insanely happy. Yet bis wife was unresponsive, and 
under his caresses seemed like some beautiful statue not yet 
warmed into life. 

A fortnight passed, and then a summons came which called 
him imperatively from her side. 

‘I must leave you, my own darling, he told her, ‘though not 
for long. I must go to London, but in three days I shail be with 
you again.’ 

It was the evening of the third day. The rain was falling 
drearily outside, but the room seemed small and close, 
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The girl paced it with hasty steps. Her face was flushed and 
her eyes bright. 

The grey mist brought the darkness too soon over the sea, 
She stopped by the window and looked out at it. 

‘What does this mean?’ she said, pressing her brow to the 
glass. ‘ What is this passionate longing in my heart? Why do I 
start at every sound, and why does-each sigh of the wind make me 
dread I know not what ?’ 

As she paused a clock struck nine. 

‘My whole being thrills with joy,’ she cried, ‘as I hear that 
sound, Can it be because I know that he is near?’ 

She turned sharply round. 

‘TI will go down to the sea,’ she said, ‘and think of it all 
again.’ 

She threw on her cloak and left the room. She did not linger 
long in the village street, but struck into the lonely path by the 
water. 

The night was very still: the ripple of the little waves at her 
feet and the scream of the curlews alone broke the silence. Of a 
sudden they were hushed ; and across the sea there floated to her 
Maurice’s voice, faint and distant, yet distinct as of old. 

‘Effie,’ it said, ‘ you have forgotten your dead brother !’ 

She stopped and struck her breast with her hand. ‘ My 
God!’ she cried, ‘ihis is what it means! The waves and the 
birds have had but one song for me, have told me but one thing. 
“He is coming back! In one short hour he will clasp you in his 
arms again ”—that has been the burden. It means—it means, that 
J love him. Maurice, Maurice, it is true. I have forgotten my 
dead brother for my living lover !’ 

Again the wailing tones came across the sea. ‘Iam unavenged, 
and you have vowed.’ 

She clasped her hands in appeal to the power she could not 
see. 

‘ Maurice,’ she cried, ‘in the name of our love for each other, 
spare me. Oh, my brother! is there no other way?’ And from 
the night an echo returned, ‘ No other way.’ 

She sank wearily down on the sand. The struggle was over. 
‘I have sworn,’ she said to herself. ‘Ob, my God! Can it be 
that I—Fffie, I who so loved Maurice, now find it so hard to keep 
my vow?’ 

She rose at last and walked slowly home. A light was in the 
sitting-room, and she knew that her husband must have returned. 
Yet, as she leaned heavily against the door, she heard no sound 
inside, 
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Away from the sombre influence of the sea, her love returned 
with redoubled force, and with it faith ; or at least self-deception. 

‘This may be a hallucination,’ she whispered to herself. ‘ Per- 
haps I am mad. It is easier to think so than to believe Basil 
guilty. One has heard of such things, and people often see visions 
and hear voices. God grant that it may be so! What does it 
- matter for me if his soul be nqt stained? Basil!—I will ask him 
to swear to me that he did not do the deed—that it was true 
that Maurice died as he said; and if he does, I will believe him 
though the archangel himself should say him Nay. He is there! 
I shall see his face and hear his voice again. Oh, Basil! I know 
you love me, yet Ido not think your love can equal mine.’ 

She turned the handle of the door softly and entered. Her 
husband lay stretched on a lounging chair fast asleep. His head 
was thrown back and his face looked pale and tired in the light of 
the candle. He had taken off his ulster, and it lay on the floor 
beside him; his hands hung idly down over the arm of his 
chair. 

He had returned worn out with his journey. That he might 
not be away from Effie one hour longer than he could help, he had 
worked night and day, snatching a little rest only in the intervals 
of his labour. 

He had been bitterly disappointed to find she had gone out— 
where, the landlady could not tell him; but he had come earlier 
than she could have expected, and felt that his disappointment 
was unreasonable. 

He had thrown himself down into a chair to wait for her. To 
go in search of his wife was only to risk further delay in their 
meeting, and he had almost instantly fallen into a heavy slumber. 

Effie stopped as she saw her husband. Then, with her new- 
born love shining in her eyes, she advanced slowly, and kneeling 
beside his chair, lifted his hand to her lips and kissed it passion- 
ately. 

‘It is not true, my own, my darling,’ she murmured, ‘ that 
this hand I worship now can be blood-stained. No! It is a lie! 
Though one rose from the dead to testify against you, I would not 
credit it. Till you, Basil, tell me it with your own lips, I will not 
believe that you murdered Maurice Drenning.’ 

The sleeping man started. ‘ Maurice Drenning,’ he repeated 
after her. ‘That isthe name. And Effie! Hark! He’s talking 
about Effie! How richhe is and how poorI am. Yet, if I had his 
money—he, poor wretch, how can he enjoy it? It might be mine— 
it——-Shall I take it ?—and then make terms? Weare all alone 
in the middle of the ocean, and who can know? Even if we reach 
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shore—both of us—alive, who will believe his word more than 
mine if he dare accuse me ?’ 

He rose slowly from his chair, shaking off the grasp of his 
wife’s hand. 

‘ Effie, Effie,’ he murmured, looking down with wide-open.eyes 
at the floor beside him. ‘Her name again! Why does he always 
talk about Effie? And what is she’to me ?’ 

His face assumed a puzzled look, and he passed his hand con- 
fusedly over his eyes. 

‘What does it matter, after all?’ he resumed impatiently. 
‘Why should I stop to think? “If ’twere done ’twere well ’twere 
done quickly!” Here goes; and if you wake, Maurice Drenning, 
and make any resistance, may the Lord have mercy on your soul !’ 

He knelt down as he spoke, and laid his hand on the rough 
coat, which, extended on the floor as it was, bore no slight re- 
semblance to a sleeping man. 

As he had spoken the first words, Effie had shrunk back with a 
look of horror in her face, which, as the scene was enacted before 
her for a second time, became intensified a thousandfold. She 
sat crouched on the floor, as she had sat crouched on her bed, 
waiting for what was to come. 

Her husband passed his hand lightly over the breast of the 
coat ; then he slipped it inside, and carefully examined the pockets. 
At times his fingers were arrested as if by something of value, and 
he muttered words referring evidently to his imagined spoils. 

At last ‘A diamond fit for an emperor,’ he said, seeming to 
slip onaring. ‘How well it becomes me! And money! money 
enough to give me the start I need! But what will he say? 
What chance have I if he accuse me as a thief, and what likelihood 
is there that he will sit still to be—robbed? The diamond is 
enough to condemn me. Shall I restore it, or shall I— Ah—h,’ 
he spoke the syllable through his clenched teeth, ‘Shall I——?’ 

He roseand paced the room excitedly. ‘ What does it matter,’ 
he said, ‘one more or less? Surely it is too late in the day to be 
squeamish now! Yet, he saved my life!’ 

With hesitating steps he returned to what he thought was the 
sleeping man, and again knelt down. 

‘I must,’ he said. ‘I am safe from discovery, and with this 
money I can and will lead a new life. Better him than me.’ 

He threw open his coat, and thrust his hand into its breast- 
pocket. From it he pulled a curious foreign-looking knife, with 
a curved blade and inlaid mother-o’- pearl handle. 

He poised it in the air. ‘Better him than me,’ he repeated, 
and, as his lips parted in a cruel smile, plunged it downwards. 
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A moment later he staggered to his feet and threw himself 
into his chair. He held the open knife still in his hand, and his 
eyes were fixed on the blade. 

‘How the blood drips!’ he said. ‘ Who would have thought that 
anything so red ran in his veins ?’ 

He passed his hand over his brow, where big drops were 
standing. 

‘ How tired Lam!’ he murmured faintly. ‘I shall sleep as sound 
as he.’ 

Even while he spoke his head fell back on the chair, and the 
knife dropped from his nerveless fingers. 

Then and then only his wife rose from where she had been 
crouched on the floor. She advanced towards him with a set and 
terrible purpose in her eyes. She lifted the knife, and a shudder 
passed over her as she marked the stains upon it. 

She raised it above the sleeping man. 

‘Out of your own lips, Basil, have you condemned yourself. 
You are the witness and the judge; I only the executioner.’ 

She tenderly put aside his coat. Then she laid her left arm 
gently round his neck, and with the strong unflinching fingers of 
her right hand plunged the knife into his heart. 

As he lay there dead, the blood scarcely yet having ebbed 
from his cheeks, she stooped and kissed the face she loved so well. 

‘My darling, my darling!’ she murmured. ‘If I might have 
died for you I would; if I might die with you I would ; but because 
I have not rightly atoned, Maurice calls me from across the sea, 
and I must go.’ 

She kissed him once again and crossed his hands upon his 
breast, and, with a last long lingering look behind her, left the 
room. She locked the door and put the key in her pocket, and 
stole quietly into the night. 

There is a great rock that stands up, gaunt and bare, on the 
sea-shore of that little Cornish village. Yet, tall as it is, the 
creeping tide mounts wave by wave, till its very summit is 
covered. 

To that lonely place Effie made her way. The rain had 
ceased: the stars shone out faintly. Her path lay through the 
rising water, but she did not heed it nor turn aside. She reached 
the foot of the rock: already it was partially covered, and the 
slimy weed the waves had brought waved its flags in joyful 
anticipation of their return. It was hard to gain a foothold, but 
she did so at last, and climbed to the top. 

She seated herself there with her face towards the sea, The 
curlews, disturbed, circled round her with furious screaming. The | 
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water beneath her seemed angry at the intrusion of a stranger. 
The rock belonged only to the sea. 

But at last, as if it had learned that she too was its willing 
prey, it ceased to fret and murmur, and only lapped quietly round 
the stone, ever rising higher and higher. 

The shadows of the night grew longer, and the curlews sought 
their nests again, but as the rock itself the girl rested immovable. 

And still the rippling water rose higher. 

In the east the first faint streaks of dawn began to pierce the 
curtain of the darkness, The rock was almost covered, yet still 
the girl sat there, her face hidden in her hands. 

A little wave rippled over her fingers. She lifted her head and 
looked out on the horizon. 

‘Maurice!’ she murmured. Then after a pause, ‘ Basil!’ Again 
she buried her face in her hands. 

The sun rose in all his glory and looked down on a smooth 
stretch of water. In one spot only the waves were whitened with 
a gentle ripple. It was where they broke over the rock which 
the tide had covered, 
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I nD been five years in India; my health was steadily declining, 
and do what I could to conceal the state of affairs, the doctor one 
fine day peremptorily ordered me home. My husband was to get 
leave the following year, and I had so hoped to hold out till then ; 
but fate, doctor, and husband were against me, and early in 
October I started from Bombay. 

My mother met me at Brindisi, and was full of the fine scenery 
and still finer climate of the Italian lakes, among which she had 
spent several winters and springs. 

I was quite ready to go there with her, but I wanted to learn 
something of Italians and their ways, and entreated her to find 
some place where we should not be completely surrounded by our 
own countrypeople. 

‘If that is all, she said thoughtfully, ‘I have the address of 
an Italian family living in a very quiet village not far from the 
Lago Maggiore. The father was formerly a rather successful 
doctor at Milan, and is a very interesting old fellow, they say. 
He lost a good deal of money in some bank failure, and asked a 
friend of mine at Como to try and get him some boarders— 
“Inglese,” of course. I hear the villa is charmingly situated by 
a tiny lake, and in one of the valleys that run up from the Lago 
Maggiore.’ 

‘ Let us go there, by all means,’ I said, with as much animation 
as the languor of five years in Bengal had left me. 

‘It will be fearfully dull, remarked my mother, rather mourn- 
fully ; ‘ but as you are ordered complete repose, my dear, that may 
be an advantage, and I am certain the bracing air of that region 
will do you far more good than that of the Riviera.’ 

So the matter was settled. My mother wrote at once to the 
Signorina Modesta Cattaneo, who kept house for her brother, the 
doctor, and in a few days we were installed at the Villa Magnolia. 
Of course the rooms had stone floors and were carpetless, and with 
that strange want of the sense of beauty in their household 
arrangements I have noticed among Italians, all in the house was 
severely useful—no flowers, no bits of colour cunningly disposed 
for effect—in short, nothing artistic; but happily all was scrupu- 
lously clean and tidy, and the rooms were large, lofty, and airy ; 
many had balconies, and from every window our eyes could feast 
on the most glorious views. The family consisted of Dr, Cattaneo, 
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a man of about fifty, with a noble antique Roman face, aquiline 
nose, jet-black eyes, and iron-grey hair and moustaches. He 
ought to have been a very determined sort of a person, but I do 
not think he was. With a good deal of intelligence and talent, 
he possessed a very tender heart, a childlike simplicity of character, 
and occasional fits of dreaminess, when if one addressed him 
suddenly he would start, and a moment would elapse before his 
soul came back from the distant spheres where it had apparently 
been roaming. 

His mother—known as Signora Teresa, for surnames are 
usually ignored in this part of the world—was a most beautiful 
old lady, with a gentle saint-like face that seemed carved in ivory. 
She rarely spoke, but when she did it was always to the point. It 
did me good to look at her, and I really believe that sitting so 
often opposite her calm, sweet face soothed and strengthened my 
nerves as much as the perpetual sunshine and pure, tonic air of 
I 


Signorina Modesta was a bright, clever, active little woman, 
pale and thin, with an enormous pair of black eyes. 

The doctor had three daughters, Pia, aged twenty-one, Inno- 
centina, just eighteen, and Marietta, fourteen. We did not make 
the acquaintance of this young lady, as she lived with her 


maternal grandmother at Milan, where she went to school. 

We soon learned that ’Centina was considered the beauty of 
the family. Marietta was the genius, and Pia, I fear, was not 
appreciated as she deserved, and, if they had not all been too 
good and amiable for harshness, might have been made a Cinderella 
of. In point of fact, she was to our mind superior in everything 
to her sister, but was so modest and unselfish that she really 
seemed to enjoy effacing herself on every possible occasion for the 
others. She was Signora Teresa’s staff and stay, but the dear old 
‘Nonna’ laid no heavy burdens on the willing shoulders. She 
was her father’s right hand, and I am sorry to say he made rather 
unmerciful use of it; but she could see no fault in him, being 
one of those women who are sure to be some man’s willing slave 
to her life’s end, and she never dreamt that he was decidedly selfish 
on occasion, and thought far more of his own whims and fads than 
of her health and pleasure. I grew to like the doctor extremely, 
but I never could forgive the calm and unconscious way in which 
he daily accepted all Pia’s little sacrifices. 

Signorina Modesta, as I have said, was supposed to keep house, 
and she certainly was to be seen here, there, and everywhere, with 
majestic countenance and portentous keys; and not even the 
parmesan was grated for the ‘ minestra’ until she gave the word of 
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command. But I saw Pia constantly in the linen-room, ironing 
or mending the great piles of coarse, sweet linen, or in the kitchen, 
concocting some dainty dish, Milanese fashion, to delight her 
father’s soul withal, or when her aunt unlocked the cellar door and 
stood looking down into the darkness below, it was Pia who disap- 
peared into those awful shades with a lantern and basket to fetch 
up the day’s supply of wine. 

This wine was all the produce of their own vineyards, and the 
Doctor was considered very successful as a wine producer. He 
made three different kinds, the ordinary wine of the country, 
with an inferior quality for general use, and another kind different 
to anything I have ever seen. It was of a clear rose colour, with 
a slight sparkle in it, rather strong, and warming one to one’s 
finger-tips. When, on grand occasions—and he was very fond of 
discovering these grand occasions—he treated us to a bottle, we 
took to quoting Horace, and talked of ‘ quaffing the rich Falernian ’ 
in a manner that showed us to be sadly in need of donning the 
blue ribbon. 

There was a delightful little mystery over this wine. An 
ancestor had brought the secret of making it from some distant 
land ; it went from father to son: as the Doctor had no son, why, 
*Centina’s husband should be given the precious receipt on the 
wedding day. 

‘Why not Pia’s husband?’ I thought impatiently, when the 
Doctor gave me this account. 

It was a picture, when the spring came, to see him pruning 
his beloved vines. All those about the Villa Magnolia and the 
ground surrounding it he did himself, taking great pride in his 
work, 

‘You see,’ he told me, ‘ by doing it myself I am sure of its 
being well done ; and then the soldi I save in the hire of a man go 
towards making up ’Centina’s dowry. 

I felt aggravated. My mother, Signorina Modesta, Pia, and 
I were sitting with our books and work under a great Japanese 
medlar. As the Doctor clambered back up his ladder I ventured 
a remark : 

‘Why ’Centina’s—why not Pia’s dowry ?’ 

‘Don’t you know?’ said Pia gently. ‘When papa lost his 
money we decided he could never make up two dowries, or not 
for many years, so I naturally gave up my chance to ’Centina. I 
shall not marry.’ 

‘Pia had her chance!’ cried Signorina Modesta shrilly ; ‘ there 
was an avvocato from Milano—all we could wish. He had abated 
his demands by 2,000 lire, when that “ maledetta banca” broke 
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and Pia’s dowry went with it. The young man could not wait 
while another was saved up soldo by soldo, and married Luigi 
Merlini’s daughter at the cigar manufactory. Pia has shown her 
good heart in giving up her future prospects to her sister.’ 

I looked curiously at Pia. Was there no shadow of regret for 
that mercenary avvocato who had loved and rode away? I could 
see none. She continued calmly embroidering her father’s initials 
on a dinner napkin, as ‘ fancy free,’ to all appearance, as any 
maiden I had ever seen. Yet there were endless possibilities in 
that thoughtful, sensitive face, and it became daily a more 
interesting study to me. 

I suppose I ought to try and describe the sisters as they ap- 
peared to me. Pia was above the middle height, slight and 
supple, with a prettily dignified carriage, that might have de- 
generated into primness in one less graceful; her complexion was 
clear and pale, and her eyes dark blue, soft and dreamy ; her eye- 
Jashes and eyebrows were much darker than her hair, which was 
brown, with a golden glint in the sunlight. Her nose was rather 
long but finely formed, and her rare smile very sweet. 

Innocentina was small, and plump as a partridge; she was 
fair and rosy, with yellow hair and jet-black laughing eyes, and, to 
crown her charms, had a most fascinating dimple in her left cheek, 
and another to match in her chin. She was merry as a cricket 
and loved to dance, if only with a school-girl friend, adored 
finery, which, be it said, was all but out of her reach, and was 
always ready to accept a sacrifice from Pia as her due, but with 
such sweet words as fully repaid the loving victim. They usually 
wore: little skimpy, brown woollen frocks, which had evidently 
done duty for many a season, and been turned and washed until 
they had reached one uniform tint of fadedness. On feasts and 
Sundays they donned grey merinos, fresh and well fitting to their 
pretty figures. The ‘Nonna’ in Milan had sent the stuff as a 
present ; and I learnt that Pia had let her sister have a good deal 
more than her share of it, in order that, for once in a way, she 
might have a really fashionable costume. 

In Marchand April the weather was so heavenly. We sat out in 
the garden nearly all day with our books, writing, or work ; and on 
holidays often a large party of neighbours would collect, and the 
young folk would dance outside on the gravel. *Centina was quite 
in her glory on these occasions ; she would throw open the doors of 
the sala and coax Signorina Modesta into playing a polka or waltz 
on the jingling old piano. When she had lost her first awe of the 
‘ Signore Inglese ’ she would look beseechingly at my mother, who 
generally treated them to the ‘Manola’ or ‘Premier Baiser’ 
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waltz, to the great admiration of the company. I felt a decided 
satisfaction when I noticed that Pia rarely danced; she would 
bring her embroidery, or even her basket of linen to darn, and sit 
by me while we chatted or looked on together. The fact is, the 
Doetor’s family was far above most of their neighbours in station 
and manners. Most of the women were well enough, but the 
young men, as a rule, were horrible. I have no doubt they were 
very estimable in many ways; but their open collars, showing a 
mile of throat, their thatch of hair, on which they strove to balance 
their tiny hats, the enormous checks on their trousers, their airs 
and antics, and the ‘entrechats’ they performed when they wanted 
to be funny were truly awful. 

Yes; I was glad my dainty Pia kept these youths at a 
distance. I don’t think they admired her, but one and all were, 
figuratively speaking, at Innocentina’s feet. Not that they flirted 
in our English fashion, but all their best antics were put on for 
her benefit; and when the little coquette would steal her arm 
round her dear friend Lucia’s waist, all those laughing, backward, 
mischievous glances, to say nothing of the fond caresses lavished 
on Lucia, were meant to drive those unfortunate young men to 
distraction. 

My health and strength were so improved that I now often 
joined the Doctor, his daughters, and one or two of their friends in 
long walks about the country. I used to hire the only thing on 
wheels our village afforded; we would start early after our coffee 
and rolls for some town or village from which we could make our 
excursion, put up the trap and horse, and ramble about for hours 
amidst some of the most exquisite scenery I have ever seen. One 
day it was to Ponte Brolla, at the entrance of the Valle Maggia, 
where, between huge mountains, the river rushes over great 
white marble rocks to join the Lago Maggiore near Locarno. We 
looked over the bridge, where far below, in the glacier-formed 
hollows, are deep pools of the clearest pale green water; there, we 
were told, a few years back another Ophelia floated away to 
death, and all for love! 

The Doctor fetched some wine and beer from a tiny ‘ osteria’ 
built in the shadow of the dark gorge and within perpetual sound 
of that roaring Maggia, and having unpacked our provisions—-cold 
fowl, salami (a kind of sausage), and bread—we sat down under 
some Spanish chestnut trees, on the softest moss and among the 
loveliest wild flowers, to take our midday meal. 

On these occasions the Doctor would hold forth on philosophy, 
poetry, creeds, and politics. He was a strange mixture of mind 
and matter, and with him one had always to be on one’s guard, 
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for he would suddenly come down from the most transcendental 
heights with a rush to some Rabelaisian remark that quite startled 
one’s weak nerves. 

Another of our excursions was to Intragna, at the entrance to 
the Cento Valle. The Doctor had promised us a beautiful little 
mountain lake (swarming with otters), at about ten minutes’ walk 
from that picturesque old town. What we saw was truly most 
beautiful; but after two hours’ climbing along the roughest goat 
tracks, we had not yet seen anything of the promised lake. Some 
of us gave in, I among the number ; but I was somewhat consoled 
for my disappointment: by finding several specimens of rare ferns 
I had long coveted, and witnessing the curious spectacle of two 
snakes fighting in a dry watercourse for the possession of a fine 
fat rat lying near. I was told they were quite harmless except to 
rats and such ‘small deer.’ 

Near our village stood a rather fine country house, generally 
called the * Palazzo.’ 

It belonged to a certain Signor Cesare Villaspina, whose father, 
a schoolfellow and friend of the Doctor’s, had been dead some 
years. The father had been a soldier. The son, having tried 
diplomacy for a time, and passed some years as attaché in London 
and Paris, had now settled down in Florence as a dilettante in art 
and letters. 

One morning the Doctor informed us that Signor Cesare was ex- 
pected shortly at the Palazzo. He was as pleased as a child over 
this little excitement, and insisted on our all going over with him 
to inspect the house and grounds, 

My mother and I decided that, with plenty of warm yet 
subdued hangings and carpets, Indian muslin curtains looped 
back with Indian silk scarves, the huge haunted rooms could be 
made quite habitable. Tia listened intelligently and with pleasure 
to the description I gave her of early English chimney-pieces, 
carved oak panels and cabinets, old china, and flowers and flower- 
stands, and all the other things that we love to beautify our homes 
with. 

For the rest it would be difficult anywhere to find such match- 
less views as greeted us from almost every window of the house. 
Such resplendent snow-peaks, sharply defined against the turquoise 
blue sky, with great purple mountains floating in a sea of rosy 
mist, and then, near at hand, the trellised vines arching over the 
winding roads, with the quaint campaniles of the villages dotted 
about, now mirrored in the placid waters of the lake, or perched 
on some apparently inaccessible spur or rising peacefully in the 
valley from among the vines and chestnuts. 
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I asked the Doctor what sort of man was the owner of the 
Palazzo. 

He laughed. 

‘He is my opposite in everything. And so was his father the 
colonel, and yet we were excellent friends. Cesare is an aristocrat 
to his finger-tips, and I am a republican ; he likes the life of courts, 
and I’—here the Doctor became a little pompous as he uncon- 
sciously fell into his favourite rdle of Cincinnatus planting cabbages 
—‘the free life of the country. I tend my vines and make my own 
wine. I take life seriously, while he plays at art, plays at litera- 
ture, and probably plays at love.’ 

I smiled. 

‘What will such a man do here?’ 

‘ We shall see very little of him,’ he replied. ‘He comes for a 
month at a time to Pallanza, puts up at the Grand Hotel, and runs 
over here occasionally with a friend to spend the day and fish.’ 

Here he caught sight of Signor Villaspina’s steward, and ran 
off to catch him for a gossip. When he rejoined us it was to im- 
part the astounding news that the padrone had ordered them to 
commence putting everything into thorough repair; that in future 
he meant to spend part of each year at the Palazzo, in order to 
devote himself more exclusively to his literary pursuits than it was 
possible to do in Florence, Rome, or even Pallanza. Until his 
arrival they were to go to Dr. Cattaneo for orders on any doubtful 
point. 

‘He is not so unpractical, after all,’ said the Doctor; ‘he might 
do worse.’ 


The girls had been invited to supper (as the six o’clock meal 
is called in these parts) and to a dance at the Ruspinis’, who were 
the parents of ’Centina’s bosom friend, Lucia. 

Signor Ruspini was the only doctor of I——, for when our 
host had retired on his laurels he had quite given up practising 
as a medical man. 

One of his fads was that the two girls should never spend the 
evening out at the same time; and it goes without saying that 
Pia almost invariably gave up the coveted pleasure to her sister. 
The Doctor, as usual, went himself to fetch home his daughter, 
starting early in order to come in for any fun that might be 
going, which he enjoyed as much as a schoolboy out for a holiday, 
especially when away from Signorina Modesta’s disapproving 
glances, which always succeeded in quelling his spirits when they 
ran too high. 

There was evidently some extra excitement over this particular 
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soirée. The Doctor walked up and down like a caged lion until 
the hour came when he could decently start; and as soon as the 
door had closed on him, Signora Teresa and her daughter began 
to chatter eagerly in the ‘dialetto’ or Italian of the lakes, a very 
different matter to the ‘lingua toscana, in bocco romana,’ and 
quite beyond my comprehension; but I noticed that ’Centina’s 
name came very frequently into the conversation. Pia was pre- 
occupied, and did not take her usual interest in her book, for this 
was the only hour when she had leisure to read. She knew French 
wel], and during the winter I had taught her sufficient English to 
enable her to enjoy the various magazines and periodicals with 
which I kept her supplied. 

At about half-past ten, a sound of merry voices and laughter 
announced the return of the Doctor and Innocentina. The latter 
was dimpling and sparkling with pleasure as she entered, followed 
by an adoring guard of honour; there was old Dr. Ruspini, a 
couple of the open-collared, frizzed-headed young habitués of the 
afternoon dances, and a wonderful improvement on the gilded 
youth of I—— in a stranger who was presently introduced to us 
as Dr. Ruspini’s son, young Dr. Carlo Ruspini. 

Dr. Cattaneo insisted on the gentlemen stopping to taste his 
famous wine, and I noticed that on this occasion Dr. Carlo was 
evidently the honoured guest. 

The next day I was sitting in my favourite nook among the 
citrons, when Signorina Modesta, espying me, came up with her 
keys, a camp-stool, and an air of mystery, and seated herself by 
my side. 

She began by assuring me how fully they appreciated the 
friendly interest we took in them all, that they would feel they 
were slighting us if they concealed any family matters from us. 
In short--what did I think of Dr. Carlo Ruspini? I said he had 
struck me as an intelligent and well-mannered young man. She 
looked pleased, and after getting up to peer round the citron-trees 
lest anyone should be within hearing, she drew her stool a degree 
closer, and whispered : 

‘He is very much taken with Centina. There will be money 
difficulties, but they can be smoothed over; old Dr. Ruspini is 
going to retire, and Carlo will have the practice. My brother can 
only pay half the dowry down; but he will propose to keep the 
young couple here until he can pay the rest.’ 

‘And how about Pia’s future?’ I asked. ‘Say she never marries, 
what is to become of her and little Marietta if their father dies ?’ 

‘Heaven spare him long!’ she said devoutly, ‘and then all 
will be well. You see, cara signora, my mother and I lent all we 
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had to Luigi, to enable him to save this remnant of our father’s 
property. If he is spared for some years longer—when the 
whole of ’Centina’s dowry is paid (should this marriage come 
off)—then the young couple will probably go and live with Carlo’s 
parents, and we must then think of providing for Marietta; and 
if she, too, marries well, my brother will then be at liberty to 
leave Pia well-off, with this villa and all the vineyards. She isa 
good girl, and if she does nothing to forfeit our approval, my 
mother and I will also leave her our share in the little estate. 
But, cara pazvenza! I am too indiscreet in thus troubling you 
with our affairs.’ 

I assured her I was sincerely interested in her family and in 
all concerning them; and she presently trotted off to see that 
Bettina and Pepa did not gossip too much as they hung out the 
linen to dry. 

Although it seems terribly cold-blooded and unpoetical to 
hear so much of the money question mingled with love and court- 
ship, yet one cannot but approve the care these people have for 
their children’s future independence, when we compare it with the 
‘aprés nous le déluge’ sort of conduct too often displayed by our 
own countryfolk with regard to their offspring. 

The usual quietude of the Villa Magnolia was no longer un- 
broken ; the advent of a suitor had caused the greatest excitement, 
not only in the household, from the Doctor to Cecco, the man-of- 
all-work, but in the whole village. As to my mother, she was 
almost as much charmed as Signorina Modesta herself; while I 
must confess that while taking all due interest in ‘Centina’s love- 
story, I was secretly looking forward to the arrival of the ex-diplo- 
mate with some pleasure, not only on my own account, but because 
I had conceived a deeply Machiavellian plot, which I had not 
dared impart to my innocent parent or quite acknowledge to my- 
self; but of this ‘more anon,’ as they say in the historical novels. 

We were to make the acquaintance of this interesting gentle- 
man on Sunday; he was to arrive Saturday evening at the Palazzo, 
and the Doctor had left word that he should expect him to dinner 
at the villa the next day at twelve o’clock, which was the primitive 
hour at which we dined. 

I was always longing to give the girls pretty little bits of 
feminine finery, but hesitated, not only from a fear of hurting 
their pride, but because, if they were to pass their lives in this 
secluded spot and with marrow means, it was hardly wise to 
encourage tastes suited to quite a different state of things; but I 
did so want Pia to look her best on this particular Sunday. And 
Innocentina, too—why not? Was not her young doctor sure to 
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come in the afternoon? So I turned over my boxes and selected, 
among some things I had bought for possible presents to my nieces 
and other young friends, two delicate pink coral necklaces, and 
two sets of fine Maltese lace collars and cuffs. With these in my 
hand I went and knocked, in some trepidation, at the girls’ door. 

’Centina was already dressed in her grey frock, and helping Pia 
on with hers. 

‘Now, carine, I began, ‘ I have often told you of my nieces 
and my affection for them. I am growing to look upon you two 
almost as if you were my nieces too, and I want you to accept 
these little gifts from your new aunt.’ 

*Centina’s eyes sparkled, and she clapped her hands with 
delight, while Pia, with moistened eyes, murmured, ‘ You are 
too good to us.’ 

I fastened on the lace and the necklaces, pronounced them 
very becoming, kissed them both, and betook myself to the sala. 

There I found the Doctor in animated conversation with— 
Signor Cesare Villaspina, and we were forthwith introduced. 

Was I disappointed? Had I expected too much? Not alto- 
gether ; he was distinctly a gentleman, dressed like a gentleman, 
and his hands were perfect, but—well, he was slightly, very slightly, 
inclining to embonpoint, and Iam afraid he wasa little bald, both 
of which trifling details rather spoilt the poetry of my little secret 
romance. But by-and-by, when ‘il Signor Cesare’ drew a chair 
near mine and rather laid himself out to be agreeable, he quite 
succeeded, as far as my mother and I were concerned. We were 
quite charmed with him, and my mother said his smile was 
delightful. I don’t know if he was deeply learned, but he seemed 
at home on every possible subject, from German transcenden- 
talism and ‘ Die neuere Philosophie ’ to the esthetic craze in Eng- 
land, from Theosophy and the Himalayan Mahatmas to the 
Oxford revival of 1830 and the Catholic movement in the Church 
of England. He was devoted to poetry, and Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Byron were the idols he had set up to worship in his private 
walhalla, and he had lately written an essay comparing Hamlet, 
Faust, and Manfred, and their respective authors. But the Doctor 
was getting fidgety ; he felt himself left out in the cold, for we were 
speaking English—so, with a word of explanation to my new 
acquaintance, I turned the conversation, in my indifferent Italian, 
to a subject more interesting to our host. 

After dinner, when we went out into the garden, and the usual 
set had dropped in, Lucia, and Maria, and Bianca, and Giulia, and 
Carolina, and the young men, and Dr. Carlo, and all the mothers, 
cousins, and aunts, Signor Cesare again joined my mother and me, 
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and asked many questions about I , the natives generally and 
the Doctor’s family in particular. He was amused at my enthusi- 
astic admiration for everything, and when I cautiously spoke of 
the natural refinement and good looks of the two young girls, he 
put up his glass and looked critically at ’Centina, who was stand- 
ing near, and, indeed, was at her best to-day, a little subdued too 
at the presence of her ‘fidanzato,’ as we all now considered the 
young doctor. 

Signor Cesare dropped his glass. 

‘She is very pretty,’ he said ; ‘ bellissima, truly,’ but he did not 
appear greatly charmed. 

‘What do you think of Pia?’ I asked, with a hypocritical 
assumption of indifference. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t givean opinion,’ he said comically. * Don’t 
think me ungallant ; I am only excessively near-sighted.’ 

And where was Pia? Not among the dancers, and my new 
friend had apparently driven her from her favourite place at my side. 


What perpetual sunshine we had throughout April! what 
balmy breezes! and how we lived out in the open air, enjoying the 
mere fact of existence, and thankful for the perfect beauty which 
surrounded us ! 

I can particularly recall one charming day, when we drove in 
the cool of the morning—a right merry party—to Losone, where 
we left my rattletrap and Signor Cesare’s comfortable landau (a 
strange pair to run in couples, but somehow he had fallen into the 
habit of roaming about the country with us, and put his carriage 
at the disposal of the ladies). Our destination was Ronco, and 
to reach it we purposed crossing a lower slope of Monte Ghiridone. 
It was a hot day, but our road led through the woods, and we had 
plenty of shade all the way. 

The wild flowers were entrancing. A few of the earlier spring 
blossoms remained, and with them lilies of the valley, the white 
stars of the cystus, great orange lilies, growing in all the clefts in 
the rocks, maiden hair ferns fringing the little springs, with many 
other plants, whose names I had never heard. 

After a couple of hours leisurely climbing, and often sitting 
down to rest on the soft dry moss, we reached an exquisite little 
valley, set like a cup in the heart of the great mountain, and oh, 
delightful; its soft green slopes were starred with gentians, and, 
to make the picture perfect, above the grassy undulations rose, 
apparently within a stone’s throw, huge glaciers and walls of snow. 
This spot is called the ‘ Valle della Fata,’ and I never saw any 
place better suited to a fairy queen. 
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But why did the Doctor call us as he came round a mass of 
boulder standing like an enormous barricade in our path? On 
the other side the valley ended abruptly, and sheer down at our 
feet lay the glorious lake, with Brisago and its islands ; just below, 
to our right, Cannobbio and the Italian and Swiss frontier ; to the 
left, beautifully situated, Locarno, with the great snow giants 
standing sentinel between it and the St. Gothard pass; Tamaro, 
with the white villages at its foot reflected in the water; Ascona, 
with its plain houses and arcades, glorified by that magic Italian 
atmosphere into fantastic marble palaces ; Camoghe, a grand moun- 
tain, with a sort of family resemblance to the Jungfrau and 
Vogorno, rising out of the Valle Verzasca, where the women hang 
their skirts under their arms, without even so much pretence at 
waist as our great-grandmothers made when George IV. was king, 
and Josephine set the fashions in Paris. 

When we had thoroughly admired the view we began to re- 
member we were hungry, and hurried on towards Ronco, where we 
were to dine. This little town is built on a steep spur jutting 
out towards the lake, and its grey campanile is so near the ex- 
treme edge of a cliff, it looks as if a gentle push would send it 
over. 

My mother and Signorina Modesta never joined us in these 
excursions, and many were the injunctions the latter gave the 
Doctor to be sure and chaperon the young folk efficiently. She 
would ask me to aid him in his task, but I could see it was out of 
mere politeness, for she had an idea that there were no chaperons 
in the land from which I hailed, and that naturally I could know 
nothing of the duties of those useful members of society. 

As for the Doctor, good man, he promised everything she 
wanted, and for the rest of the day only troubled himself with 
amusing himself as heartily as he could; and as ‘Centina and her 
young man were always in the midst of half-a-dozen others, laugh- 
ing, romping a little, clambering and gathering flowers, there was 
really no necessity for duennas with Argus eyes to spoil their 
harmless fun. 

But—and here I feel rather guilty, and had better make my 
confession at once. Since that memorable Sunday Signor Cesare 
had, with the aid of his eye-glass, looked, not once, but many 
times, at my pretty Pia, and he evidently grew to like the occu- 
pation more and more. And when I had told him of the English 
lessons, and how she could read and enjoy ‘Esmond’ and the 
‘Idyls of the King,’ he had declared that it was never too soon to 
begin Shakespeare, and had first brought me some daintily-bound 
volumes of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and his favourite 
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‘Hamlet’ to impart to my pupil, and then gradually taken the 
task into his own hands, and would sometimes during our rambles 
declaim whole scenes, stopping occasionally to point out the most 
admirable bits and explain them to her. And Pia grew to hang 
upon his words with a rapt attention which, I fear, was rather too 
flattering to be altogether good for him. 

These little lectures on Shakespeare occurred while the noisier 

‘troop of young folks followed the doctor’s lead, and we three fell 
bebind. Did I do my duty as a chaperon according to Italian 
ideas? I am afraid not, for I often wandered off in search of 
some tempting fern or flower, but not very far, and Pia was very 
good in waiting till I came up to them again, or in seeking me if 
I lingered too long on the way. 

How enjoyable was the drive home that evening! The moon 
was almost full, the air soft and balmy, and perfumed with the 
scent of the acacia blossoms, among whose snowy clusters the clear 
notes of the nightingales rang out in a very ecstasy of joy; for it 
is a mistake to think that Philomel is always lamenting; she has 
songs to express the plenitude of bliss as well as the extremity 
of woe. 

I was in Signor Cesare’s landau, which led the way, with its 
owner, Pia, Centina, and Lucia squeezed inside, while Dr. Carlo 
sat on the box, but leaning over every moment to look in his 
‘fidanzata’s’ eyes by the bright light of the moon, and even 
occasionally venturing to lean over on some slight excuse to press 
her fingers, with a sort of shy effrontery. Once I noticed Signor 
Cesare put up his glass and watch this little game curiously ; then 
he dropped it with a sigh, and began somewhat irrelevantly to 
quote; 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of pure gold ; 
then paused, but presently, under cover of Lucia’s, Centina’s, and 
Carlo’s chatter, went on softly to repeat Romeo’s 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
as far as 
It is my lady; oh, it is my love ; 
Oh that she knew she were... 


And there abruptly stopped, and in quite a different tone began 
to reprove his coachman for his bad driving; while I had felt a 
little convulsive flutter in Pia’s hand that lay on mine, which had 
given me a sharp prick of conscience, for I began to ask myself 
anxiously, Is evil to come to my pretty Pia fromall this? Instead 
of the poor, grey, colourless life I had rebelled against for her, but 
which she had been ready to accept with serenity, had I helped to 
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prepare long years of sadness and heartache for one who was made 
to be happy, and bestow happiness ? 
Oh, mea culpa! mea maxima culpa if it should be so. 


Signor Villaspina was going to give a party. It was to answer 
the double purpose of a house-warming and to put his neighbours 
ina good humour with him and themselves. But there was to be 
a sort of full-dress rehearsal, and we, from the Villa Magnolia, 
with our now inseparable companions, the Ruspinis, were to dine 
with him the evening before, to inspect what improvements he had 
already effected and offer any suggestions that might strike us. 

We were quite astonished at the transformation of the bare and 
dreary Palazzo we had last visited into a comfortable and luxurious 
abode. 

The Ruspinis were dumbfounded at the splendour; Signorina 
Modesta voluble and enthusiastic; the Doctor philosophical and 
severely republican; ’Centina almost envious; while my poor Pia 
became every moment more silent and depressed. 

After dinner we had some music. Dr. Carlo had a charming 
voice, and gave us some of those graceful little popular songs of 
which one never tires, the ‘Pescator dell’ onda’ and ‘Il caro 
primo amore,’ and the pathetic 

Partird, partird, partir bisogna 
Quando commandera nostro sovrano; 
Ahi! che partenz’ amara, 

Nina, mia bella, Nina, mia cara. 

*Centina stood by the piano, very proud and appreciative, and 
during the last sad, doleful ditty the tears fairly rolled down her 
plump cheeks. 

By-and-by Signora Ruspini played an old-fashioned waltz, and 
of course the ‘ promessi sposi’ took advantage of it to take a turn 
on the well-polished floor. 

Meanwhile I had found my way to a balcony running all the 
length of the largest of the reception rooms. The night was so 
warm and fine! The moon was just disappearing behind a black 
peak, and I waited for it to emerge on the other side, and with it 
a long trail of silvery light on the dark waters of the little lake. 

‘You are thoughtful, Signora,’ said my host, as he approached 
and leant on the stone balustrade beside me. 

‘I was reflecting that you want one or two things more to make 
all this perfect.’ 

‘And they are ?” he asked. 

‘ Firstly,’ I replied, ‘ these Italian gardens never look complete 
to me without a peacock or two on the marble terraces. . . . 
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‘Oh! peacocks! they are easily found. I half thought the 
Signora was going to suggest something delightfully, unreasonably 
unattainable.’ 

‘A wife, for instance ?’ I suggested, to ‘ prevent things going to 
sixes and sevens while you are poring over your learned book. . .’ 

‘ Ah,’ he sighed—the hypocrite— it is a pity I am such a con- 
firmed old bachelor. I am thirty-five, and I am getting bald. 
I should have married at twenty-five like Dr. Carlo. 

‘He is twenty-eight,’ I said, ‘and it is never too late to do 
a wise thing, Signor Cesare.’ 

‘Won't it be too late next year?’ he asked, with all the 
innocence of the dove, ‘ because I shall not have time before then 
to go back to Florence and look for a rich wife.’ 

‘And why rich?’ I cried indignantly. ‘Are you not rich 
enough already ?’ 

‘I have enough,’ he said slily, ‘ but, you know, it is the custom 
of our country that those who marry should be nearly equal in 
fortune.’ 

‘It is a detestable custom,’ I answered crossly, ‘ and I am sur- 
prised that, after all your travels and studies, you are not able to 
throw off such miserable trammels !’ 

And I turned my back on him, and marched back to the 
company in dignified displeasure, as usual dropping my fan, 
flowers, and gloves en route. 

Signor Cesare followed me, restored me my belongings, and 
remarked with imperturbable good humour, ‘ I will think seriously 
of the,advice you have so graciously given me, madame.’ 

‘You mistake,’ I said rather frigidly, ‘I have given none.’ 

‘Oh! these diplomates! never will I have anything to say to 
one again as long asI live, Ithought. ‘ He only wants to show me 
that he sees perfectly through all my little manceuvres.’ 

And I grew hot and uncomfortable in my new character of 
match-maker, and fearful lest I should have acted in any way un- 
worthily of Pia’s maidenly dignity. 


The end of May was fast approaching. Innocentina and the 
young Doctor were formally betrothed, and we sincerely regretted 
that we could not remain till August, when the wedding was to 
come off ; but we promised them many a future visit to the Lago 
Maggiore and the Villa Magnolia. The friendship we felt for 
these good, simple-hearted people moved them deeply, and I am 
sure it was warmly reciprocated. My mother had made ’Centina 
very proud and happy by presenting her with a great piece of 
Irish linen towards her trousseau, and I had added some yards 
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of Indian silks and cashmeres and a Rampore Chuddah shawl; 
while our combined official wedding present was a silver coffee 
service. 

We had seen less of Signor Cesare since the famous party. 
He said he was working seriously at his book, and perhaps it was 
for the best, if not too late, and I had dreamed a dream, and my 
little romance was never to become a reality. 

Pia, alas! was looking ill and wan; but then, as her aunt 
said, she worked come un martire at her sister’s trousseau. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea struck me, and I remarked, rather 
pugnaciously, to my mother, for I feared she might throw cold 
water on my scheme, ‘I am as strong and well as possible now; I 
have done “early to bed and early to rise” like a lamb for six 
months, and I am sure I deserve a holiday and a little dissipation 
as a reward for my good conduct.’ 

My mother looked up, a little surprised, and remarked that in 
another month I should be in London, where I could have as much 
going about and sitting up late as was good for me. 

‘But I mean now, mother dear; I am thinking of going to 
Pallanza for a week and taking Pia with me; the child wants a 
little change, and if you will “ put the comether ” (as our orderly 
Denis Macarthy used to say) ‘on Signorina Modesta, J will manage 
the Doctor.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,’ said my dutiful parent, ‘I have no 
objection ; but I fancy every soul in the house will miss that girl 
and perhaps learn to value her more. Now they all make use of 
her as a matter of course.’ 

I need not say I gained my point. I imagine that if I had 
asked for the moon the family at the Villa Magnolia would have 
tried to get it for me. 
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We reached Pallanza early in the afternoon, and went to the 
Grand Hotel, the immense size and grandeur of which establish- 
ment rather frightened my young companion. We were fortunate 
in getting adjoining rooms aw premier. I immediately put on a 
dressing gown, lay down on the sofa, and rang for tea, while Pia 
could not tear herself away from the balcony, from which the view 
was exquisite; and she was also much interested in a party of 
English or Americans who were playing tennis in the garden 
beneath, while a crowd of well-dressed people watched the game or 
strolled about the pretty shady grounds. While her attention was 
thus absorbed I rose, went to my trunk, and drew forth two Indian 
silk gowns I had bought in Bombay, never worn, and had since 
my stay at the Villa Magnolia grown too plump to ever think of 
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putting on again ; but Pia and I were the same height, they would 
fit her beautifully, and I had set my heart on her wearing them. 
I took them quietly into her room, and laid them on the bed. 
They looked so nice, I was really quite pleased with them. One 
was of a darker shade than usual, and lavishly trimmed with 
coffee-coloured lace ; the other was of the creamy tint of a tea rose, 
and charmingly made. I stole back and called Pia in to her tea. 

Then I began sketching out a plan for spending our week’s 
holiday as pleasantly as possible. 

I was not sure whether we could comfortably, visit both the 
Isola Madre and the Isola Bella on the same day; for in both 
islands there are delicious gardens where one ought to wander at 
perfect leisure and at one’s own sweet will, besides some good 
pictures of Tempesta’s and other well-known painters. 

I added that it was a pity I had not thought of asking Signor 
Cesare’s advice on the subject. 

As Pia said nothing, I continued, ‘ At all events, we are certain 
to make some pleasant acquaintances in the hotel, and if so we 
will arrange a party to go to the islands, which will be more 
cheerful for you, cara.’ 

I was delighted to see that she was quite prepared to enjoy 
herself thoroughly, and I began to form wild plans of carrying 
her away with me to London, and perhaps to India, if those who 
ought to have the good taste to appreciate her failed to do so. 

How can I describe that child’s rapture and gratitude when I 
sent her into her room to dress for diuner and she found my gifts 
on her bed? I must confess that I have experienced the greatest 
satisfaction at times in wearing a pretty and well-fitting gown, 
but it was nothing like the less selfish pleasure I now felt in 
witnessing Pia’s delight and admiration. 

To quiet her agitation I made her put on one of the dresses 
there and then, and I was almost surprised myself at the beauty 
and distinction of the young lady in creamy robes I led before the 
long cheval glass in the corner of the room. 

We went down together to the salon, where the lamps were not 
yet lighted, and in the gloaming we saw various figures reclining 
on the sofas, looking out of the windows, or walking impatiently 
up and down while awaiting the welcome sound of the dinner bell. 

But some one was standing near the door as we entered, turning 
over the newspapers it was too dark to distinguish. 

‘ Signor Villaspini ?’ I asked, slightly startled. And some one 
hurried forward with an eagerness and animation rather new to 
him. 

I laughed. 
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‘This is quite a surprise,’ I said. ‘I fancied you were absorbed 
in your “ New System of Philosophy.” ’ 

‘Who can work in such hot weather?’ he answered, unabashed. 
‘And I thought that perhaps you and Signorina Pia would accept 
me for a cicerone : 

Here the bell rang, and we all streamed into the dining-room. 

At dinner Pia sat between us, and I could not help smiling at 
Signor Cesare’s bewilderment when he found the meek little 
Cinderella of I suddenly transformed into a brilliant young 
princess. 

Pleasure and happiness had coloured her cheeks with a delicate 
wild rose flush, diamonds shone in her eyes, and it would not 
be easy to describe the new radiance of her smile. But I am 
getting too poetical ; suffice it to say that, like all women when 
they feel themselves well dressed and admired, Pia had this 
evening gained the little amount of self-confidence she usually 
lacked. Instead of hardly venturing to give an opinion before 
her hero, she conversed merrily and wittily, and even put him 
down once or twice to my great satisfaction. 

A young Englishman opposite to us was evidently mightily 
struck with her; forgot to eat his dinner, and let the different 
dishes go by one after the other. Strange to say, Signor Cesare 
did not seem to approve of this open admiration, and putting up 
his glass tried several times to look my countryman down. 

‘Aha!’ I said to myself. ‘ You thought, M. le diplomate, that 
you had but to throw the handkerchief and she was yours; there 
was no one to dispute the point, and you were not even sure you 
meant to throw it at all. I wish for once my little Pia knew how 
to flirt, and would give you a little useful lesson.’ 

After dinner we adjourned to the garden, and sat on a bench 
half buried in rose-bushes which were one mass of flowers. The 
nightingales were in great force, and their notes seemed a fitting 
accompaniment to the whole scene. Whenever I hear a nightin- 
gale’s song in future, I shall think of Pallanza, and balmy, fragrant 
summer nights, and lovers, and Marshal Niel roses; but it will 
bring no such pleasant memories to two ladies who were walking 
up and down near us, and who complained that those ‘ wretched 
birds’ kept them awake every night till twelve and one, and woke 
them up again at three or four in the morning. 

I wish I had time and space to give you the history of seven 
happy days, during which the little tender plant I had watched with 
so much solicitude threw out strong roots and blossomed and daily 
unfolded itself ! 

We went everywhere—to the islands, and to Intra, and 
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Baveno, and the Madonna della Campagna; but we made up no 
pleasant parties, nor, indeed, one single acquaintance. We three 
kept together, and notwithstanding the old adage about two being 
company and three none, I hope I made myself as little unpleasant 
as possible under the circumstances. 

Everything, however charming, must end, and the last day of 
our holiday was drawing to a close. I was working, seated on my 
favourite bench among the roses. Pia had gone to fetch me some 
embroidery silks I had left in my room, and Signor Cesare was 
walking up and down the path, smoking a cigarette. 

As soon as Pia had disappeared, he came and leant on a tree 
near me, and remarked abruptly : 

‘Your English fashion is by far the most rational and natural !’ 

[looked up inquiringly. 

He blushed a little as he continued, ‘Is it not more natural 
when a man loves a girl to tell her so first, before he speaks to her 
parents ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I began, looking well down at my work to hide the 
wicked light of triumph which lighted up my countenance, but 
before I could proceed he said coolly : 

‘Then I have your permission,’ and forthwith hurried away. 


I had my afternoon tea alone, and it was already twilight when 
my Pia came to me with a sort of hushed rapture on her face. 

She knelt down by me and laid her soft cheek on my hand as 
she whispered : 

‘Signora, he loves me, and he says you permitted him to tell 
me so ‘ 

If not strictly true to the letter, my conscience forbade me to 
utterly deny this assertion of Signor Cesare’s, so I only kissed and 
congratulated her, and told her we would go home the next day, 
and beg the Doctor’s pardon, and put all right. 

She looked a little troubled. 

‘My father—ought I to leave him, Signora? I know his 
tastes so well. I fear he will miss me.’ 

‘Certainly he will miss you,’ I replied, * but the Palazzo is not 
far from the Villa, and think how it will lessen all bis anxieties to 
have you happily married as well as Innocentina. Besides, 
Marietta is coming home soon, and you can teach her to take your 
place as your father’s right hand. You will have to be Signor 
Cesare’s right hand now.’ 

‘Ah! cara Signora,’ she said innocently, ‘but for you all 
this happiness would never have come to me. As the “ Nonna” 
says, you have been a real blessing to us all.’ 

VoL. LYIII. NO, CCEXX, 
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I have little more to add. The wonder, pride, and joy we 
brought to the Villa Magnolia with our unexpected news made 
even Signorina Modesta forget that she ought to be displeased at 
our utter disregard of conventionality and the Italian Mrs. 
Grundy. 

Signor Cesare behaved very nicely—-not only declared he wanted 
no ‘ dota’ with his Pia, but announced that his wedding present to 
his sister "Centina should be the other half of her dowry that so 
weighed upon the Doctor’s mind. 

They were to be married at the same time as Innocentina and 
Dr. Carlo, and then to go to Florence until the following Easter, 
when I hope to meet them all once more and introduce my hus- 
band to them. I have now honestly confessed my sins. I do not 
exactly repent, though I have firmly resolved that as it was my 
first attempt at match-making, so shall it be, no matter how strong 
the temptation, my last. 


J. T. JEROME, 





Calbot the Craveller. 


A PAGE OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


I. 


Taxpor was the lion of the season. He had just come back from 
one of those long explorations which had made his name famous, 
and everyone in London was anxious to have him at their houses, 
and to introduce him to their friends, and to make much of him 
generally. Talbot himself cared singularly little for the homage 
of the London world. His life—or at least so much of it as he had 
already lived, for he was still what might be called a young man— 
had been passed almost entirely in travel and exploration. In his 
youth he had found himself alone in the world, and the possessor 
of a moderate fortune. He was active. He was a man of lonely 
disposition with a taste for adventure. He cared nothing for the 
prizes England had to offer him, and he deliberately chose a wander- 
ing life. He began by travelling, and saw a great, deal of the world, 
going round it more than once in an aimless and desultory fashion, 
stopping wherever he pleased ; often resting for weeks at a time in 
some little out-of-the-way, unknown town, and carelessly passing by 
after a day or twosome of the famous cities of the earth. Chance 
directed his attention to Africa as a new field for a strong man’s 
efforts. While he was in Berlin he made the acquaintance of a 
German professor, who was fitting out a sort of scientific expedition 
under the sanction of the Government to explore one of the less 
known African rivers. Talbot asked and obtained permission to 
join him, and proved a most valuable aid to the success of the 
undertaking. His unwearied energy, his never-failing patience, 
his stubborn determination always to go on with a thing he had 
once begun, were invaluable in the work he had chosen. That he 
could be both gentle and kindly the professor found when fever 
overtook him in the marshy waste, and when Talbot tended him 
with the care which made the professor remember the woman’s 
care of his childhood. The grateful German when he was writing 
back to the girl he loved at home always declared that he owed 
his life to Talbot. When the professor had finished the immediate 
purpose of his expedition, he went back toGermany and won fame 
and honour, and wrote a book, in which he took care to mention 
with the highest praise his English friend, Talbot remained in 
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Africa, wandering about, exploring rivers, losing himself in strange 
jungles, startling wild African kings, less familiar then than now 
with the face and the weapons of the white man. His weapons 
Talbot had not often to use, for he came in the early days of 
African exploration, and he was really a man of peace, in the sense 
that he longed for no man’s blood and was always anxious to talk 
things out to the uttermost before resorting to the wager of battle. 
He had had more than once to fight for his life, he and the little 
band of men whom he had gradually drawn around him; and he 
was able always to say to himself he had never willingly forced on 
a fight, and that his hand was free from the stain of guiltless blood. 
The name of Talbot began to be famous in the world. In his rare 
visits to Europe he was the welcome guest of everyone who could 
induce him to become a guest at all, and when it was known that 
a speech by Talbot was to be given at the Royal Institution or the 
Geographical Society, there was such an application for tickets as 
used to drive the Fellows of those bodies to the verge of idiocy. 


If. 


Taxzor's visits to London were always brief. He generally 
appeared in town for a few days, saw one or two scientific men 
and travellers, was perhaps persuaded to go to a dinner, or, on 
rarer occasions, to put in an appearance at an evening party, and 
then he would disappear altogether, and nobody would know what 
had become of him. These days of disappearance were generally 
spent by him in some quiet country place, where he would lounge 
along pleasant lanes, or stroll across wide commons, or lie on his back 
under a tree staring at the blue sky between the branches, or he would 
sometimes paddle about on peaceful rivers, which were so strange 
a contrast to those African streams he knew so well. He was very 
fond of going back to the home of his boyhood, the little Devonshire 
vicarage where he had passed his youth, where he used sometimes to 
go and lie upon the headland, and stare far out to sea and watch the 
big ships that sometimes passed, and wonder if he, too, ever would 
sail in a big ship towardsthe sunset. He had no relations and few 
friends, and he was very much fonder of being alone than of being in 
the company of anyone; not that he wasat all morose or gloomy or 
selfish, but, apart from his love of travel, he was a quiet, restful man, 
with something of the dreamer in him. As he sometimes said 
when laughed at by his friends for his lonely habits, ‘ There was so 
much to think about.’ So the few people who ever succeeded in 
getting hold of Talbot during his rare visits to the civilised half of 
the world were very proud of it, and took the envy of their friends 
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with great delight. Talbot had no sooner appeared in London 
on this occasion than there was a desperate rush made by everybody 
to secure his presence at their houses. He had taken rooms in 
an hotel off Piccadilly. It almost seemed as if he was inclined 
to make his visit to London this time longer than usual, and he 
told one or two of his friends he was preparing for a much larger 
exploration of Africa than he had yet undertaken. He had come 
to find a few adventurous spirits in London who would join him, 
and he had many preparations to make, so that he would be obliged 
to stay for a considerable time in town, and could not bury himself 
in rural obscurity for at least a week or two. He gave a couple 
of lectures, of course, and he was induced to go to a dinner party 
or two, and to put in an appearance one night in the House of 
Commons, and was an object of great curiosity there, and interested 
himself in the discussion that was going forward, and he walked on 
the terrace with the leader of the Opposition and stayed to the very 
last, and walked back towards his hotel in Piccadilly with the son 
of a peer and a member for a northern county who was a cobbler by 
birth, and with whom he seemed to get on exceedingly well. 

One evening towards the end of June he was sitting in the 
smoking-room of his hotel in an idle mood. He had been asked 
to go out to dinner that evening by a cabinet minister and he had 
refused, but he had promised to look in later on at the reception of 
the cabinet minister’s wife, and he was feeling just now exceedingly 
oppressed by the fact that he had to doso. He had dined very 
peaceably all by himself, and the smoking-room was empty, and he 
felt perfectly content to sit and smoke there and think until far into 
the night, when perhaps he might go out and take a stroll along 
the Embankment, or even walk out into the country, and then go to 
bed late, or else sit at home and read, and go to bed early and sleep 
peacefully. He was fond of reading, and he seldom had much time 
for it, so it was to him a rare and exceptionally delightful enjoyment. 
He always took Shakespeare with him to South Africa in a few well- 
worn little volumes, and he knew many of his plays almost by heart, 
and often on quiet nights by the camp fire the African jungle 
had heard repeated the love passages of Romeo and Juliet, or 
the farewell speech of Antony to Eros, or the philosophy of Ulysses. 
So Talbot felt in no mood for going out and meeting a crowd of 
people about whom he cared nothing, and talking frivolous talk 
and being bored. It was not a sense of his own importance which 
kept him back, for he was curiously modest, and indeed rarely thought 
of his own success, or his own importance in any way. However, 
he felt that he had promised to go, and he recollected with a 
sort of melancholy sigh that his hostess would certainly be 
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disappointed if he did not make his appearance, and it would give 
her some pleasure to hear his name announced as he came in, and 
so with an effort he got up and went away to dress. 


iil. 


Ir was rather late when he arrived at his destination. The 
very hall and stairs of the house were crowded with people, and as 
he passed up more than one of those present touched his neigh- 
bour and whispered the name of the distinguished traveller. 
Serenely unconscious of the interest he was creating, Talbot made 
his way slowly through the crowd, shaking hands every two 
minutes with persons who had met him somewhere before, and 
who were delighted to be allowed to shake hands with him, and 
to whom he was very genial in his brief way, though in most 
cases he did not know who on earth the persons were. Some of 
those who spoke to him were beautiful women, but Talbot did not 
care very much for beautiful women, or indeed very much for 
women atall. Not that he thought them in any way beneath him 
—on the contrary, he had a theoretical admiration of women— but 
the women he had come across during his rare appearances in 
London society never struck him as“in any way exceptionally 
interesting or worth any effort on his part. Women whom he 
knew to be much sought after and much admired he could see 
nothing in beyond the fact that they had pretty faces, and he re- 
membered so many slaves he had seen whose faces were quite as 
fair, and so many wives of African kings, whose ill-favour seemed 
lovely in the eyes of their barbaric lords, and he did not think that 
there was much difference between one of the queens of modern 
society and the queen of an African jungle. So he went on his way 
through the crowd of beautiful women and wonderful dresses with 
an indifference which would have delighted Simonides of Amorgos, 
but which in Talbot’s case was not in the least affected. He reached 
his hostess at last, and was pleased with the trouble he had taken 
when he saw the expression of pleasure that crossed her face as she 
shook hands with him and expressed her gratification at his goodness 
in coming. Then, as he was about to back away and leave her 
free to her other guests, and find out somebody to whom he could 
talk while he stayed, as he felt a wild inclination to go away, his 
hostess said to him, ‘I must introduce you to Mrs. Marvell. She 
is longing to know you.’ 

Talbot murmured that he would be delighted. He had a dim 
recollection that he had heard Mrs. Marvell’s name spoken, or seen 
it printed somewhere, and could not quite think where. 
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His hostess explained as they crossed the room. ‘ Perhaps you 
may not know that Mrs. Marvell is considered the most beautiful 
woman in England. She is admired by everybody. She has been 
declared by one of our chief painters to be the only truly beau- 
tiful woman that has appeared for the last thousand years; and 
poets say she is the direct descendant of Helen of Troy. ‘I'he only 
admiration she now wants is yours.’ 

Talbot was about to say something graceful as to his certainty 
of admiring, when his hostess pushed her way through a little 
crowd of men, who all gave way when they saw whom she was 
bringing up, and led him before the woman who was the centre of 
the little group. 

Mrs. Marvell was the idol of the hour. She was singularly 
beautiful, and everybody told her so; and all the painters who 
were allowed to do so painted her portrait, and poets wrote verses 
to her, and princes were said to be devoted to her lightest wishes. 

‘Mrs. Marvell,’ said Lady Lyonesse, ‘may I introduce to you 
Mr. Talbot?’ 

The crowd of adorers fell back a little at the mention of 
Talbot’s name ; they felt instinctively that Mrs. Marvell would find 
him for the moment more interesting than any of them, and they 
modestly gave place. Talbot looked curiously at the woman he 
had been introduced to. She was certainly very beautiful, but 
her face did not seem very interesting to Talbot; he felt a half 
dislike to her because he had been brought into the middle of a 
little knot’ of adorers, and he did not feel much inclined to adore. 
She spoke to him almost eagerly; she evidently seemed desirous 
of impressing him, but Talbot fancied there was something in her 
face which seemed to imply that where she chose to be gracious 
she expected homage in return. Talbot exchanged a few sen- 
tences with her of the briefest kind on bis part. He was not 
fond of homage-paying. He did not at all care to pose before a 
roomful of people as the latest of Mrs. Marvell’s admirers, so he 
made no effort to carry on an animated conversation, and when 
Mrs. Marvell, after trying in vain to make him more talkative, 
turned for a moment to one of the surrounding throng in order to 
draw him into the conversation also, Talbot seized the opportunity 
of edging out of the group on the pretext of shaking hands with 
somebody else whom he knew, and who was passing at the 
moment. A minute later he had got hold of a member of parlia- 
ment, who had theories on the question of colonisation, and had 
moved with him into a back room to discuss these theories. 

Their conversation was interrupted by a hush that ran through 
the crowded room beyond, and then some one began to sing. It 
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was a French song set to a strange old Spanish air, in a melancholy 
minor key and with a tone of plaintive passion which accorded 
‘most happily with the song it illustrated. 


IV. 

As the first verse ended Talbot rose, and, advancing to the open- 
ing between the two rooms, tried to learn who was playing. There 
was a crowd round the piano, and at first he was unable to see the 
singer. The second verse went on, and as it died away to an end 
some movement in the crowd enabled him to see that the singer 
was Mrs, Marvell. A vague sense of disappointment came over 
Talbot; he had forgotten ail about Mrs. Marvell, her beauty and 
her fame, and he was somehow disappointed to find that the singer 
of the sad ballad of Gastibellza’s hopeless passion was a common- 
place society beauty. He went back into the room in which he 
was now alone, for his statistical friend had gone away disgusted 
at the interruption to their conversation, and, flinging himself back 
on a couch, listened as the third verse rose and fell in exquisite 
interpretation from the singer beyond. The spirit of the song 
seemed to have seized upon Talbot ; he forgot his surroundings and 
the singer and everything. For the moment he was the love- 
distraught Spanish mountaineer with the dague au clou, who is 
maddened by the wind that comes across the mountains. Talbot 
found himself murmuring softly, ‘ Le vent qui vient 4 travers la 
montagne me rendra fou—me rendra fou.’ As the song died away 
into the last sad wail of hopeless passion turned to madness, a 
storm of applause greeted the song, which awoke Talbot from his 
reverie. He rose to his feet and walked quickly to the other 
room. Mrs. Marvell was standing surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers. He made his way to her, but scarcely knew why. He 
thought he would thank her for her song. She saw him coming, 
and half smiled at his approach. Talbot saw the smile and 
turned away. He found himself face to face with his hostess. 

‘ You are not going so soon, Mr. Talbot ?’ 

‘ Yes, [really must be getting away. I am fond of early rising, 
you know, and I am too much of a savage to get accustomed 
quite as yet to your London ways. Good night, Lady Lyonesse.’ 

‘Good night, Mr. Talbot. Before you go, how do you like 
Mrs. Marvell ?’ 

‘Mrs. Marvell ?’ 

‘Yes, the beauty.’ 

‘Oh yes, she is very handsome, I think. Good night.’ 
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TALBOT was accompanied almost to the door by his host, a 
diplomatist, a man who loved travel and men who had travelled, 
and he did not let Talbot go until he had promised to come and 
dine with him some day next week. Hardly knowing why, Talbot 
gave the pledge and passed out into the night. It was a warm 
summer evening, and Talbot thought that he would like to walk 
home to bis hotel. Instead of going to the hotel, however, he 
found the temptation of the clear starlit night was too much for 
him, and he allowed himself to wander farther and farther from his 
way until he found himself upon the Thames Embankment. The 
night was one of those soft, clear June nights which seemed to 
recall the youth of the world. All the Embankment was alive 
with light and colour. Like a serpent trail the gas lamps marked 
the line of the Embankment; far down the river towards Chelsea, 
at intervals, electric lights glowed like the diamonds in a 
monarch’s crown. Great barges drifted down the river, and the 
coloured lights of steamers shone for a moment meteor-like above 
the ripple of their passage. ‘Le vent qui vient 4 travers la mon- 
tagne me rendra fou—me rendra fou.’ He walked on again, first 
quickly, then slowly. He had walked some distance, and he found 
himself at length at the Chelsea end of the river. He stopped 
again and leaned to look upon the water. ‘How tempting it 
looks!’ he thought, ‘so soft and bright, so wooing in its liquid 
murmuring. If I were like Gastibellza I think a plunge into such 
a stream might cool my weary brain and wash all love-sick fancies 
from it. Poor Gastibellza! it must be dreadful to feel such folly. 
How terrible for me if I ever came to be like that; but of course 
I never shall. ‘Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne ”—that 
song has made me sentimental.’ Talbot looked at his watch. It 
was getting on to the morning. A little longer and the night 
would be chased away by the dawn. Talbot called a cab and drove 
to his hotel, and went to bed and dreamt strange dreams, in which 
he was wandering in Spanish mountains and strange African 
swamps and marshes, in which the maddening influence of the 
mountain wind blew strong upon him, and fair faces seemed to 
stare through his sleep and smile upon his pain, and vanished ere 
he could approach and know them nearer. 


VI. 


On the following morning Talbot received a letter from Lady 
Lyonesse, which ran thus :—- 
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* My dear Mr. Talbot,—I will take no excuses for your promise 
of last night. You must really come and dine with us this day 
week if the shortness of the notice finds you disengaged. Some 
friends of ours are coming who are very anxious to meet you, 
and I hope you will not disappoint me.—Sincerely yours, 

¢ Letitia Lyonrsse.’ 


Talbot wrote accepting Lord Lancelot’s invitation, and found 
himself wishing in a vague way that the week were at an end, 
and the dinner with it, the moment after he had written the 
acceptation. In the meantime he started off for a long walk into 
the country, stopped at a village some twenty miles from London, 
where he remained in idle seclusion until the day before Lady 
Lyonesse’s dinner. Talbot always felt happy in the country, 
especially in the English country. There was something so 
pleasant about the greenness of the grass, something so fresh 
about the streams, so musical about the voices of the birds—all 
this brought a charm to him which reminded him of his pleasant 
boyhood, so often dreamt of in lonely nights of wandering, so 
often thought of and longed for in hours of sickness. The morn- 
ing of the day when Talbot was due in town was wonderfully 
bright, and Talbot felt an invincible repugnance to leaving the 
little spot in which for the moment he had pitched his tent. 
There was a wide common near the little inn where he was 
stopping. For more than an hour he wandered listlessly about 
over its soft grass or lay lazily beneath a tree, grumbling at 
having to go back to town, and making feeble excuses to himself 
for not going, which his sense of a promise made compelled him to 
dismiss as soon as entertained. With a melancholy sigh, Talbot 
realised the fact that he was bound to go back to town, put on 
evening dress, and go toadinner party. He braced himself up 
for the effort, resolutely shook himself free from the attractions 
which grass and water and the soft song of birds possessed, 
strode manfully to the railway station, caught a train, and found 
himself in London before he had time to wish more than half-a- 
dozen times that nobody had ever invented dinner parties, or at 
least had ever asked him to any. The evil hour had arrived, and 
Talbot was once more in Lady Lancelot’s drawing-room, shaking 
hands with his hostess and vaguely conscious that his presence in 
the room created a little buzz of excitement among the persons 
present. 

He was a little late, and after a few words had been exchanged 
Lady Lyonesse said : 

‘Mr. Talbot, will you take Mrs, Marvell down to dinner,’ and 
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before Talbot had time to connect the name with anybody he 
knew, he found himself face to face with the woman he had known 
the previous week as the singer of ‘Gastibellza.’ For a moment 
Talbot almost felt embarrassed, and could think of nothing to say 
as he offered Mrs. Marvell his arm to take her downstairs. 

Mrs. Marvell herself seemed unwilling to break the silence, 
so not a word was exchanged between them until Talbot found 
himself at table with Mrs. Marvell on his left hand and a some- 
what apoplectic duchess on his right. 

While Talbot was revolving in his mind something to say 
which he should be able to deliver with the appearance of being 
at his ease, Mrs. Marvell began the conversation. 

‘ Why did you not come and speak to me the other night ?’ she 
said. ‘You looked as if you were going to after I had ceased 
singing, and then you turned away.’ 

‘Did I?’ said Talbot. 

‘Of course you did. Do you know I have been very curious 
ever since to know why you treated me so unkindly. I was 
expecting at least some compliment upon my singing from the 
hero of the evening, and it was cruel of you to disappoint 
me. 

‘I didn’t know that I was the hero of the evening, but I 
certainly did feel inclined to compliment you on your singing.’ 

‘Then why didn’t you?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ replied Talbot vaguely. 

‘I really want to know,’ said Mrs. Marvell, ‘and I wish you 
would tell me honestly why you did not.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied Talbot, ‘I really can hardly give you the reason. 
The singing seemed to me so very beautiful that I was inclined to 
throw myself at your feet at the end of the song; but, I don’t know 
why, when I got up and saw you surrounded by crowds of enthu- 
siastic admirers, I felt that my poor praise would be dreadfully 
out of place, and that the best thing I could do was to leave 
compliments to those who could deliver them better.’ 

‘I am glad you did not throw yourself at my feet, for I am 
afiaid that might be rather a surprise for Lady Lyonesse; but I 
should have been glad if you had told me you liked my singing. 
I did not care in the least for the compliments the others paid me, 
partly because they did not understand anything about it, and 
partly because they would have said the same thing if I had sung 
like a screech owl.’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose they would,’ said Talbot, ‘and yet you seemed as 
if you were pleased, and that was the reason I did not come to join 
the company. I am not very fond of singing in chorus, and really 
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my praises are not worth having; I know very little about 
music.’ 

‘Yet you liked * Gastibellza.” ’ 

‘I never heard a song that stirred mesodeeply. It seemed like 
a revelation to me, and some words of it have been sounding them- 
selves again and again in my brain ever since. Something of the 
madness of the mountain wind has taken possession of me, I think.’ 

Mrs. Marvell slowly raised her eyebrows and glanced at him, 
but he was speaking quite gravely and seriously. He was evidently 
not thinking of paying a compliment. 

At this moment somebody asked Talbot some question, which 
for a moment diverted the talk from ‘ Gastibellza’; and when he 
again spoke to Mrs, Marvell she made no allusion to the song, and 
the conversation turned upon other topics. Talbot was surprised 
to find how much Mrs. Marvell knew, and how well she talked 
upon themes which he fancied were wholly outside the pro- 
vince of a beautiful woman of society. She talked of art and 
literature, and the last new play, with what seemed to him mar- 
vellous knowledge and exquisite sense of beauty. Talbot knew 
little about art. His life had not brought him much into contact 
with the works of painters and poets, and, though he loved all 
beautiful things, he had scarcely received that culture which is 
deemed indispensable for a proper appreciation of the fine arts; 
but he had thought much, and when he had any opinions he uttered 
them, quite indifferent as to whether they were in accordance with 
the rules of the moment or not, and, as occasionally happens, he 
was as keenly alive to what touched him closely in art as if he had 
been brought up in the most advanced school of esthetics. But 
the way Mrs. Marvell talked was new to him, and very delightful, 
coming through the lips of a beautiful woman, and he listened 
and talked more than he was wont to talk, and felt quite 
sorry when the moment came when the ladies left the room. 
Generally Talbot preferred men to women, but on this occasion 
he felt the interval after dinner intolerably dull until they went 
upstairs again. His first impulse was to look for Mrs. Marvell, who 
was talking to Lady Lyonesse. Talbot at once made towards them. 

‘Is there no chance of hearing Mrs. Marvell sing to-night ?’ he 
said to Lady Lyonesse. 

‘I hope so,’ said Lady Lyonesse, ‘ if she can be induced to do so.’ 

Mrs. Marvell smiled assent. 

‘Will you sing “ Gastibellza” ?’ asked Talbot pleadingly. 

‘No, not to-night,’ said Mrs. Marvell. 

She sat down to the piano and played a song from a fashionable 
opera of the moment. It was enthusiastically applauded. She 
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glanced at Talbot, who all through the singing looked as he felt, 
very discontented. He rejoined her. 

‘I wish you would not sing like that,’ he said; ‘I hate to hear 
you sing commonplace things when you can sing so well.’ 

‘That is not commonplace,’ she replied. ‘It is the most 
successful song of the moment. Success is never commonplace.’ 

‘It seemed to me very commonplace,’ said Talbot. ‘I should 
rather have heard you sing “ Gastibellza.” ’ 

‘But I cannot sing “ Gastibellza” always. You must remember 
there are very few who like it as you do. However, I will sing it 
for you some other time.’ 

A middle-aged man made his way towards them—a grave, hand- 
some-looking man, rather elaborately dressed. He leaned over 
Mrs. Marvell. 

‘Dorothy,’ he said, ‘we must be going, for we have to look in 
at Lady Tintagel’s.’ 

Mrs. Marvell rose. ‘ May I introduce my husband, Mr. Talbot ?’ 

Talbot bowed. He felt rather annoyed with Mr. Marvell’s 
appearance. Mr. Marvell seemed delighted at meeting Talbot. 

‘I am sorry to interrupt your conversation,’ he said, ‘and 
specially sorry that I cannot improve on the opportunity I have so 
long desired of meeting so distinguished a traveller. Unfortunately 
my wife and I have promised to be at Lady Tintagel’s. I hope 
you will do us the pleasure of calling on us.’ 

Talbot bowed and said he should be delighted. 

‘I am always at home on Thursdays,’ said Mrs. Marvell; and 
they passed away from him. Talbot remembered with an inward 
groan that he had been asked to Lady Tintagel’s and had refused 
to go. 


VII. 


For some days Talbot did not meet Mrs. Marvell again, 
though he remained in town, and, what was strange for him, went 
to all the places for which he had invitations. The day on which 
Mrs. Marvell was at uome Talbot awoke with the determination 
of calling upon her, but as the day went on he found this in- 
tention growing fainter and fainter. When the hour arrived at 
which he felt he must make some determination, he dressed him- 
self carefully and started off in the direction of Mrs. Marvell’s 
dwelling, but when he was within a few paces of the house, the 
feeling of want of determination came over him more strongly 
than ever, and he turned abruptly on his heel and walked away. 
‘Shall I go, or shall I not?’ he asked himself. He knew per- 
fectly that he wanted to go very much, and he was annoyed with 
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himseif for wanting to go, and he felt very like a fool. He 
walked up and down one or two streets in a slow, uncertain way, 
and walked back again, and passed Mrs. Marvell’s house, and 
looked up and saw some flowers in the window, and as he passed 
again one or two people came out. He had almost made up his 
mind that he would call, when a brougham stopped at the door, 
and a young man, very elaborately dressed, got out and went in. 
Talbot felt that he should not like to follow upon the heels of this 
visitor, He turned abruptly round and walked rapidly away. He 
found himself soon in one of the parks, and wandered about it for 
some time in the soft summer evening. The park looked very beau- 
tiful, and in the tender evening light the Serpentine seemed almost 
as beautiful as an Italian lake. There was a splendid sunset, and 
Talbot leaned upon the little bridge, and looked upon the water 
that rippled below, and upon the people upon the banks, and upon 
the boats and their rowers. Talbot remembered dreamily a say- 
ing of Rousseau’s, that the pleasantest thing in life was to lie on 
one’s back in a boat in the middle of a lake, and he wished for a 
moment that he was ina boat. on the middle of that lake, and he had 
vague thoughts of getting a boat and acting upon his wish. But he 
felt too lazy to carry out his wish, and so he lounged and leant for 
a long time until the boats began to get fewer and fewer, and the 
sunset had died away, and nothing was left of the sun’s pageant 
except a bright light that still kissed the under edges of the clouds 
and glimmered in a ruddy reflection upon the darkening waters. 
Talbot felt curiously content. He was glad he had not gone to 
see Mrs. Marvell, and he was glad that not having gone had not 
put him into a bad humour and set him at odds with the 
beauty of the world about him. He felt strangely young just 
then. Every breath of the cool summer wind that blew against 
him seemed to blow away some years of his life and to seatter 
old memories before them like dead leaves. The summer moon 
had risen high on her road, and many stars had come up to keep 
her company ere Talbot turned away from the park into the 
brightly lighted streets and the moving crowd. Talbot enjoyed 
his walk down Piccadilly towards his hotel very keenly. There 
was something about the air and the light of the long evening, 
and the brilliant lamps, which stirred his senses like the sound of 
an old tune newly heard. He was freshly delighted that even- 
ing with everything he saw. He seemed to find a fresh pleasure 
in the faces that passed him, in the bright shops flaring with gas 
below, and the blue sky, blue and clear as the sky of a dream, 
which blazed with its quiet lights above. Talbot was inclined 
to philosophise in a poetic manner upon everything. He felt in 
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one of those odd moods which sometimes come over the human 
mind and guide the senses away from the cool command of reason. 
He thought, he knew not why, that something ought to happen to 
him—what he could scarcely tell. He had felt so occasionally 
before, in wild places of the world, in the eventful hours when it 
had been a matter of uncertainty if the day next would see him 
still among the living. As he was entering his hotel the porter 
put a letter into his hand. It was a small note in a woman’s 
writing. Talbot opened it at once. It ran as follows :— 


‘Dear Mr. Talbot,—I was very much disappointed that I had 
not the pleasure of seeing you to-day. If you have nothing 
better to do to-night, and feel inclined to go to the play, will you 
look in upon me at my box at the Lyceum, number nineteen ? 
If you have not seen Irving in “ Hamlet,” you certainly ought to.— 
Sincerely yours, Dorothy Marve...’ 


Talbot walked upstairs like a man in a dream. 


VII. 


Tazo felt actually nervousas he entered the theatre, and for 
almost the first time in his life felt a sensation approaching to 
fear as he knocked at the door of box number nineteen. A voice 
inside said, ‘ Come in,’ and the door was opened by a gentleman. 
Talbot found himself one of a group of persons who looked at him 
with some surprise. Mrs. Marvell was in front of the box, but she 
turned round at once and held out her hand to him with a smile. 

‘It is so good of you to come, Mr. Talbot,’ she said with a 
smile. ‘Iam so glad to see you.’ 

Talbot murmured something, he scarcely knew what, about 
the pleasure being on his side. He was not at his ease, and he 
wondered why he was not, and he made a desperate effort to 
seem quite composed and indifferent, and failed dismally. There 
were three other persons in the box, a iady, an elderly gentleman, 
and a young man, whom Talbot felt that he had seen before. A 
little reflection made him remember that it was the young man 
whom he had seen calling at Mrs. Marvell’s house that evening, and 
he cherished, he could scarcely tell why,a distinct animosity towards 
the young gentleman. Mrs. Marvell motioned to him to take a 
seat near her, the seat which had been occupied by the young 
gentleman, against whom Talbot was already beginning to feel sen- 
timents of hostility. 

‘Why did not you come tosee me to-day ?’ said Mrs. Marvell. 


r 


Talbot smiled. ‘I really don’t know, he said, ‘I meant to,’ 
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‘If you meant to, you ought to have done so.’ 

‘I don’t know that we should do everything we mean.’ 
Talbot’s sensations of nervousness were rapidly leaving him under 
the influence of Mrs. Marvell’s bright smile and graceful manner. 

‘ Not if the thing we mean is initself wrong. But I hope youdon’t 
think there was anything to be afraid of in coming to see me.’ 

Talbot laughed. ‘No, I wanted to come very much.’ 

‘Why did not you, then ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I find it well to deny myself things I want very 
much to do. It is good practice.’ 

‘It does not seem to me very sensible,’ Mrs. Marvell rejoined. 
‘I don’t know what anyone gains by acting like that. It is too 
philosophical for my mind.’ 

‘Oh, I am not a philosopher,’ Talbot began. 

Here the young man at the back of the box interrupted the 
conversation. ‘I cannot see the least use,’ he said, ‘in a fellow 
being philosophical in that sort of way. What is the good of keep- 
ing away from a thing that is pleasant ?’ 

Mrs. Marvell smiled, ‘ At least you did not keep away, Lord 
Modred,’ she said. 

‘No, of course not, said Lord Modred. ‘How could I? I 
am not, I confess, as philosophic as all that.’ 

Talbot had a vague feeling that he should very much like to 
throw Lord Modred into the pit. 

Mrs. Marvell introduced the two. ‘Lord Modred, may I 
introduce to you Mr. Talbot? Mr. Talbot, Lord Modred.’ 

Talbot bowed. 

Lord Modred held out his hand and shook Talbot’s, and assured 
him that he was delighted to have the pleasure of meeting him. 

Further conversation was interfered with by the rising of the 
curtain. The play went on, but Talbot did not pay very much atten- 
tion to it. He was occupied more in watching Mrs. Marvell's face, 
and in wishing, he scarcely knew why, that he was alone with her, 
and that young Lord Modred was at some distant part of the world. 

At the end of the first act Mrs. Marvell sent young Modred 
to get her an ice. 

‘It was so good of you,’ said Talbot, ‘so kind of you, to ask me.’ 

‘I wanted you to see the play,’ said Mrs. Marvell, ‘and also I 
wanted to see you again. I was half afraid you had gone off 
again on some wild expedition to some unknown part of the world.’ 

‘No,’ said Talbot, ‘not yet. Everything is not ready for my 
next expedition. I am not sure it will be very soon.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Mrs. Marvell, ‘you ought to be impatient to be 
off again on your adventurous career ?’ 
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‘ Of course,’ said Talbot, ‘I am in one sense anxious to begin 
again, but there is a great deal of charm about London, and the 
more I stay the more it grows upon me.’ 

Here young*Modred returned with the ice and entered into a 
lively flood of chatter with Mrs. Marvell on the play and the 
persons in the house. 

‘There’s Lady Lyonesse in the box over there,’ he said, ‘and 
Jack Harris is with her.’ 

‘Do you know Jack Harris, Mr. Talbot?’ said Mrs. Marvell. 

Talbot shook his head. 

‘Oh, you ought to,’ said Modred. ‘A most interesting fellow. 
He is the great poet of the day—writes all sorts of splendid 
things. I don’t read them myself, but I’m told they’re very 
good; and the ladies like him very much, don’t they, Mrs, 
Marvell ?’ 

‘I like him very much,’ Mrs. Marvell rejoined. ‘ He writes 
very pretty poems, and he talks very pleasantly, and he is a very 
good boy generally.’ 

‘ He has got his eye fixed on you now,’ Modred observed. ‘ You 
see if he does not come up.’ 

Mrs. Marvell had bowed towards the box which Modred had 
indicated, and a few moments afterwards there came a knock at 
the door. 

‘I told you so,’ said Modred, as he opened the door and Jack 
Harris came in. 

Jack Harris was the particular poet of the hour. Almost 
every London season brings with it its own singer, and Jack 
Harris was the favourite bard of the moment. He was a young 
man, who looked still younger than he was, with soft, curling 
brown hair, and a youthful face, on which he in vain attempted to 
stamp the impression of a wasted life and conflicting passions. 
He was very affected, but he was really clever, and it was almost 
impossible for those who knew him not to like him. But Talbot, 
who did not care for popular poetasters, especially just then, 
regarded him with no greater favour than he had previously 
regarded young Lord Modred. 


IX, 


Taxsor sat before his fire with his head thrown back and his 
hands clasped behind it, watching the thin, grey curls of smoke 
floating up in vaporous clouds about him. His thoughts at that 
moment were floating as vaguely and vaporously as the nebuions 
masses of smoke, and his fancy floated out into a sort of dreamlana 
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or fool’s paradise of imagination, which was for the moment very 
delightful. But his cigar came to an end, the grey clouds dis- 
persed themselves, fancy came tumbling rapidly down again from 
the heaven to which she had scaled, and Talbot sat bolt upright 
and ceased his dreaming. He felt in a vague way ashamed of 
himself, as if he had been caught in some contemptible action or 
been observed playing the fool. 

‘I am playing the fool,’ he muttered to himself gloomily ; for 
Talbot began to be vaguely conscious that he was really falling in 
love for the first time in his life, and that the sensation was not 
wholly enjoyable. His life had been so busy and restless, so full 
of motion and adventure, that he had never had any time for love- 
making, and he was not the kind of man to amuse himself in his 
brief intervals of rest with profitless flirtations or brief and 
passionless intrigues; so he had passed what many would have 
called a curiously loveless life, and had yet never felt the want of 
love, and never missed its bright companionship. He had 
found in friendship all that most men seek for in the higher—if it 
be higher—or at least more active emotion, and he had found 
friends among women as well as among men, and had been well 
content with his way of life. In consequence, he had never 
formed any plans or elaborated any curious theories of relation- 
ships with women. He had fancied in a vague sort of way that 
he would sometimes marry when he was tired of knocking about 
the world and thought that he might sit down and rest awhile. He 
had uncertain, glimmering ideas about the woman he would like 
to marry, and he felt sure that when the time came he would be 
very fond of her. When he was younger he had dreams of a more 
practical kind, of devoting his whole life to some ideal woman ; 
but the ideal woman was not likely to be found in some African 
forest and amid American mountain ranges, and so the idea soon 
faded from his mind. He really had been too busy all his life for 
emotion or sentiment ; but at the same time there was a curious 
sentimental strain in his nature which kept him from those 
coarser alliances which serve some others for the poetry of exist- 
ence. ‘Therefore Talbot’s emotions at the present time were new 
and strange to him, and very troublous. He hated himself for 
finding his thoughts always wandering back to one woman’s face. 
He despised himself for finding that life seemed less interesting 
when she was not near him. He had always held, as he still held, 
that a man’s work in the world should be enough for him, that in 
doing to his utmost all that a man has to do he should find con- 
tent and satisfaction and be grateful; and now here he was, most 
ungrateful with the kindly summer, and the busy world about him, 
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and the work his hands were set to do, and all because of a woman 
whom three months before he had never heard of—a woman who 
was another man’s wife. How had he drifted into this? The 
summer was slipping away, and the autumn months were coming 
nearer and nearer every day—those autumn months which ought 
to find him cnce more upon his wild and wandering way. Yet he 
felt that he could not go; that he could not leave London so long 
as she was in it, so long as he could see her, speak to her, and 
touch her hand and look into her eyes. He felt that he was in 
bondage, and he hated himself for being bound. Yet he could 
not break his chains. The strong mind of which he was so proud 
had failed him, as it might have failed a man who had never left 
his native land, and whose highest idea of excitement was a walk 
down Piccadilly. 

Talbot abruptly put an end to his doubts and hesitations by 
going to Mrs. Marvell’s house. He knew she would be at home, 
and he hoped to find her alone. In this he was disappointed, for, 
though he made his call early, he found Jack Harris already 
before him. Jack Harris was rattling away in that easy, 
pleasant style with which all London society was so thoroughly 
familiar, on the only topics on which Jack Harris ever conde- 
scended to talk—art, poetry, and the drama; and Mrs. Marvell was 
listening to him with the patience and earnestness and interest 
which she could at all times assume. Talbot found it difficult to 
look composed on beholding the young poet, who, for his part, 
seemed perfectly deiighted to welcome the eminent traveller, and 
turned the flood of his talk on him for a few moments with the 
most genial good-humour. Jack Harris’s nature was an enthusi- 
astic and an admiring one, and he was ready to pay genial homage 
te anyone who was distinguished for anything. Moreover, his 
worship of woman was general, and by no means jealously limited to 
one fair being, so he did not regard Talbot’s presence in the least 
as an intrusion. Never conceiving for a moment that anybody 
could wish him out of the way, he remained, and chattered cheer- 
fully to Mrs. Marvell and to Talbot about the play and the last 
new poem and the Academy, and made himself, as he thought, 
thoroughly agreeable, At last, however, he rose to go, for he was 
much in demand at five-o’clock teas, and could not devote a very 
large portion of an afternoon even to Mrs. Marvell. So he said 
yood-bye, and Talbot seemed to breathe freer air as he took the 
poet’s hand. But his hopes were harshly dispelled by the irame- 
diate arrival of some more visitors. Talbot waited in silent dis- 
content in the hope that they would go away, but as more visitors 
kept arriving, he began to see that there was no chance of 
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speaking to Mrs. Marvell by herself that afternoon ; so he hurriedly 
disengaged himself from the listless conversation into which he 
had fallen with a tiresome titled personage, who had often aske¢ 
him to go to her ‘ at homes,’ and whose name he could not for the 
life of him remember, and rose to say good-bye. 

‘Must you go?* said Mrs. Marvell inquiringly. 

‘ Yes, I have paid a long call,’ said Talbot with a faint smile; 
and then he took advantage of the fact that they were a little re- 
moved from the group of visitors to add, ‘I had hoped io see you 
for a few moments alone. I had something to say to you.’ 

Mrs. Marvell looked straight into his eyes, and Talbot met her 
look. 

‘TI shall be at the theatre to-night,’ she said; ‘ you can come 
into my box if you have nothing better to do.’ 

Talbot bowed and left. When he got out into the streets he 
asked himself what he had done. After all, what did he want to 
say to Mrs. Marvell? There was nothing for him to say unless he 
were to tell her that he was in love with her. What right had 
he to tell her that? Talbot felt that he was moving blindly to 
the end. To what end? He wandered for a few minutes rest- 
lessly round and round the square, and stared up into the blue 
summer sky, in which the stars had begun to shine faintly. 
Seldom in his life had Talbot been troubled by irresolution. It 
had never taken him long to make up his mind, and his mind 
once made up he had never altered it. But now he wandered 
listlessly round and round the railings of the square, and stopped 
every now and then and looked in a purposeless manner at the 
nursemaids and the children disporting themselves inside; and in 
one part of the gardens he noticed a young man and a young 
woman sitting on a seat, apparently very intently occupied with 
each other. Talbot gave a groan of impatience, and turned 
hurriedly away. When he got to the hotel he sat down at once 
and wrote this letter :— 


‘Dear Mrs. Marvell,—After all, I have nothing to say to you— 
nothing that is not better left unsaid. If I am not to make more 
a fool of myself than I have already made, it is better I should 
keep my peace.’ 


He signed it and addressed it to Mrs. Marvell with the number 
of her box, and took it himself to the theatre, and gave it to an 
attendant, to be given to Mrs. Marvell as soon as she came down. 
He came back to his hotel, hurriedly put up some things, and 
went by the night mail to Paris. A week later he was on his way 
to Africa, 

JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CART.LY. 
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Chat Other Person, 


Cuartrer I. 
WHOM ARE YOU EXPECTING ? 


Was man in der Jugend wiinscht hat man im Alter der Fiille.—Gorrne., 


Ir is barely a mile from a well-known centre of fashion, and yet 
it is one of the most unfashionable parts of London. Step by 
step as you approach it, you become aware that you are drawing 
nearer to a quarter inhabited by those to whom fortune rarely 
comes with both hands full. The trees by the road-side disappear ; 
the pavement shrinks to half its former dimensions; the road 
itself does the same; the sumptuous soup-tureens which have 
hitherto imparted such grace and dignity to the summits of the 
houses of the upper classes cease to delight the eyes; balconies 
and stone facings are the next things to be cut off; and at last, 
when you reach Lorne Gardens you find dwelling-places occupying 
the very smallest plot of ground on which it is possible for a 
‘genteel residence’ to stand. There are five-and-thirty houses in 
Lorne Gardens, and they are tall, grey, and dismal-looking. All are 
exactly alike. You see that they are ugly, and you feel that they 
are uncomfortable. And yet they have such a pretty, tantalising 
name! What would one not expect from Lorne Gardens? Scot- 
land, and Scott, and pleasant wanderings far away from brick-and- 
mortar come into our minds at once. It is not an absolute fiction 
to call them gardens, for behind each house is a strip of ground 
some thirty feet by fifteen, enclosed by rather high brick walls, 
and for the most part occupied by wooden posts intended to 
support lines of cord to dry the family linen. Few wash at home 
in Lorne Gardens, and yet there are always two or three houses 
where dingy inflated garments flutter about hour after hour, and 
blight the happiness of all living near who have any aspirations 
towards gentility. For the residents in Lorne Gardens, though 
they have no carved stone soup-tureens on the tops of their houses, 
nv balconies, no heavy stucco facings, no gently-gradated flight of 
steps leading up to their front doors, no power of saying that they 
live in a highly select neighbourhood—seeing that only a few 
doors off they can find their butcher, baker, greengrocer, and even 
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a pawnbroker—cling fondly to gentility, and look with no favour on 
people with large families of children who do their own washing, 
and otherwise ‘let down’ the neighbourhood. 

On a certain afternoon in the beginning of February a girl 
was sitting in the drawing-room of Number Five. That is to say, 
it was the drawing-room if you liked to call it so; for if you 
preferred to say dining-room there was no reason to suppose you 
were doing wrong, since it was one of two rooms each furnished 
pretty much alike, and only divided by folding doors. She was 
sitting in an easy-chair near the window, not looking out, not 
employed in any way, but sitting there with eyes fixed vacantly 
on the street. An open book lay on her lap, but certainly not 
because she had any desire to read. Two of her sisters were in 
the room with her. They were doing their utmost to cut out 
some articles of apparel by the help of paper patterns from a 
second-rate ladies’ newspaper. Their hearts were in their work, 
but their hearts were not happy, for there was not quite enough 
material to make the garments required, and no changing about 
or turning up or down of the various parts of the pattern would 
ensure success, ‘ 

‘It does seem uch an awful pity!’ said one. 

‘It’s the most vexatious nuisance I ever knew!’ said the 
other, and then they glanced at their sister, who was still sitting 
by the window, neither seeing nor caring for any of their 
troubles. 

‘I say, Polly, some people take things mighty easy!’ exclaimed 
one of them with a smile. 

‘ Yes, indeed they do, Aggy,’ replied the other with a toss of 
the head. : 

Josephine did not hear one word that they said. The two 
girls who were so busy with the patterns were of a much coarser 
mould than their sister Josephine. Their faces were broad and 
round, and though not handsome, comely—very comely some 
people thought them, for they had large clear blue eyes and firm- 
looking and tolerably well-shaped mouths which disclosed two 
regular rows of fine white teeth; but their crowning glory was 
that they both had such masses of beautiful light-brown hair that 
they might have been taken for Germans. Josephine’s face was 
delivate in its lines, and pale in colour. Her eyes were large and 
grave-looking when she was at rest as now, but they seemed to 
burn when she raised them to anyone’s face. Her own face was 
rather a sad one, but very beautiful. It was wonderful to see her 
sitting there so long in such perfect stillness. Her sisters were all 
activity. They fixed their obstinate bits of tissue-paper, they 
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unfixed them and altered their arrangement, knocked over a large 
box of pins, giggled, jested, lamented, and went through the most 
intricate calculations. Josephine may have heard something of 
this, for she frowned slightly once or twice, but that was all. Polly 
and Agnes wore highly-ccloured, broadly-marked, large-checked 
dresses ; hideously ugly things they were, and the dressmaker had 
so contrived them that the checks should form brilliantly-outlined 
squares round each of their shoulder-bones. 

Josephine’s dress was a pretty blue one with silver buttons, 
and her closely-curling black hair, though it seemed so carelessly 
arranged, was a work of art which was not produced without time 
and thought, and in spite of her absent-mindedness she had not 
once injured its appearance by putting up her hand to thrust it back, 
as Polly and Agnes were constantly doing to theirs, until at last 
every inch of their foreheads was laid bare. 

Do what they might, it was all in vain. The mantles would 
not let themselves be cut out without another yard of stuff, and 
that yard they did not know how to obtain. At length, in great 
vexation, they flung the patterns on the floor, and then sat down, 
feeling completely worsted. Polly, in her despair, began to fan her- 
self with a fashion-book ; but Agnes, whose temper was thoroughly 
ruffled, threw herself into the same attitude as that in which her 
idle sister Josephine was sitting, on which Polly could not help 
laughing. On this Josephine slowly raised her eyes from the ground 
and turned them on her sisters in wonder. 

Aggy at once exclaimed, * Well, what do you want ?’ 

‘I want nothing.’ 

‘I suppose you mean that you want nothing if you are to take 
the trouble to get it for yourself! You are always complaining of 
this house and saying that everything is shabby, or untidy, or 
something ; but I never see you try to make anything better except 
in your own bedroom. You have no regulation in your mind, 
Zeph. Why don’t you either give up that awful habit of grum- 
bling, or try to do something ?’ 

‘Iam neither grumbling nor complaining now,’ replied Zeph 
rather scornfully. 

*Not.in words, but you are in looks. Do something, I say. 
I wonder what you would think of me and Polly if we were to put 
on the best dresses we have and sit without speaking a word, as 
you have done for the last hour or more! Do you think that 
would make things more comfortable ?’ 

‘Yes, Iam sure it would! It would be much more comfort- 
able if you would be silent ; I do not see why you shouid speak 
to me—I am not interfering with you!’ 
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‘But why don’t you get something to do?’ reiterated Aggy. 

‘ How do you know that I am not doing something?’ 

‘ Zeph, how foolish you are!’ said Polly. ‘Come, Aggy, you 
and I cannot afford to work hard at sitting still like our eldest 
sister. Let us try again. Be quick; it will soon be dark.’ 

‘I don’t see why you need make the room so untidy when you 
are working,’ said Zeph, who had suddenly become aware of the 
state of things around her. ‘Every chair is covered with your 
patterns and bits of stuff, and you seem to have emptied your 
workboxes on the floor.’ 

‘What matter? No one is coming, said Polly. 

‘ There is no one to see it, said Aggy. 

‘We see it. Why cannot we have the pleasure of seeing 
things in their places? I hate disorder. You all seem to think 
that we need not care how much confusion there is unless some 
one is coming !’ 

Oddly enough, as if in prompt confirmation of this, the door 
opened and a middle-aged lady came in. She was short, slight in 
figure, and upright, and had a good-looking face for her years, but 
it was rather pale, and its prevailing expression seemed to be one 
of gentle resignation. She was dressed in a very plain black serge 
—it was old, too, for there was many a shining tract on the most 
exposed surfaces. Her hair was almost white, and was smoothly 
braided and hidden away beneath a plain cap. She fixed her 
languid blue-grey eyes, out of which all radiance had long died 
away, on Zeph, and apparently it was the pretty blue dress which 
struck her, for she exclaimed, ‘Whom are you expecting, Zeph ? 
I didn’t know that anyone was coming.’ 

‘I am expecting no one,’ replied Zeph, with tears in her eyes. 
‘Why should you suppose that Iam? Can’tI put on a tidy dress 
without being asked if I am expecting some one? I like to keep 
up some kind of decency of appearance. You need not remind me 
of our poverty,’ she added vehemently, for she saw that her mother 
was about to speak. ‘I know we are poor: how can I possibly forget 
it? But my dress does not cost a bit more than those hideous 
checked things Mary and Agnes are wearing—not one halfpenny 
more; only I hate being a fright when there is no need for 
it. I hate untidiness, too, and I don’t see why you let them make 
everything so uncomfortable here. Can’t they do their cutting- 
out somewhere else? It is a very hard thing not to have one 

room in the house left in such a state that we can sit in it without 
feeling degraded !’ 

Polly and Aggy, who were good girls in the main, and very 
fond of Zeph when they were not in a bad temper, thought this 
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so absurd that they could not restrain their laughter. Mrs. Tre- 
herne said, ‘ Don’t talk that way, my dear Zeph. I like tidiness 
as much as anyone, but when people are working very hard they 
cannot always help sbowing that they are. The girls might try 
to keep things in order, of course, and I wish they would; but I 
am still more anxious that they should make less noise. They are 
moving about and pushing chairs about, and they are disturbing 
their poor dear father frightfully. There must be no more noise— 
none whatsoever. That is what I came upstairs to say ; but, Zeph, 
if you really are not expecting any friends to call, 1 must say that 
I think you had better go upstairs and put on an older dress. That 
merino will be a handsome dress all next year if you will but 
consent to take care of it, and only put it on when it is likely to 
be wanted.’ 

Zeph rose from her lowly seat, kissed her mother, whose only 
fault wasthat she had yielded to her surroundings without astruggle, 
and silently left the room. She went to her own little bedroom—an 
attic with a sloping roof and one large square skylight—and there 
she took off her pretty dress, put onan old black one, and then sat 
down on a large box which was the mainstay of the Treherne 
family whenever it went from home. It happened to be the only 
seat in the room that was available—there were two chairs, but 
each was slightly broken. She hated contention, she hated 
poverty ; she liked elegance, grace, and luxury, and would have 
liked to lead a happy life, wearing dainty dresses, reading delightful 
books, and never seeing a distasteful sight or hearing an unsym- 
pathetic word. For the last hour or two she had been wondering 
how she could best fit her thoughts and wishes to her circum- 
stances, or whether it might not be possible to raise her cireum- 
stances to the level of her thoughts and wishes. Hers were 
such poor—such miserably poor circumstances! Life at 5 Lorne 
Gardens was uncomfortable even for those who had no desire. for 
elegance or luxury. 

Edward Treherne, father of the three girls whose acquaintance 
the reader has just made, was a man of good birth and a barrister 
by education and profession; but alas! the law kad never been 
more than a profession with him—he had never earned a penny 
by the practice of it. He had married when he was very young. 
A small competence had at first secured him against want, but as 
time wore on and expenses increased, there were dark moments 
for the imprudent young man, who, with three hund:ed a year for 
all his wealth, had taken on himself the task of maintaining a wife 
and family. Josephine, Mary, and Agnes came in quick succes- 
sion, and finally a son; but long before the birth of the latter 
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Mr. Treherne had learnt to eke out his income with his pen. 
Given an adequate amount of intellect, what more delightful mode 
of eking out an income can be imagined? This is the first 
thought of most people when they hear of a man adding to his 
means by writing ; but none but those who do write can know how 
hardly the bread must be gained which is earned by struggling to 
keep the head clear, judgment calm, and mind open to impres- 
sions in a small, ill-built London house, with noisy, incompetent 
servants, squalling young children, barrel-organs, street cries, and 
all the many miseries which fall to the lot of a brain-worker under 
the conditions which fettered Edward Treherne. He was a very 
clever man, and wrote well, but slowly. By some mischance he 
had not at first turned his attention to the kind of literary work 
which pays, but had undertaken the task of editing books for a 
well-known antiquarian society with barely money enough at its 
disposal even to reward its editors for the labour of transcription. 
He had fallen in love with work of this kind, and succeeded in 
throwing so much light on everything he touched that he made 
himself a name. He made some money, too, but every hundred 
pounds he earned was worked for as if it had heen three or four 
hundred, and his hard labour and the urgent need for it had all 
but completely isolated him from his own children. He occupied 
a rcom on the ground-floor which had been intended for the dining- 
room of the house. Here he had lived for the last twenty years, 
gradually adding new shelves to those already existing on the 
walls as his stock of untidy second-hand books of reference became 
larger, and himself growing year by year more shaggy, unkempt, 
and limp-looking as year by year he abandoned himself more 
entirely to his work. Sometimes, it is true, this work obliged 
him to go from home, to this or that public record office, or to 
some old country-house or castle whose owner had at last been 
persuaded to yield up to competent inspection stores of deeds and 
charters which had hitherto been zealously sequestrated from all 
examination. These are the great occasions of an antiquary’s life, 
when papers full of historic interest, as yet unseen by any eye 
possessed of insight, are entrusted to his hands, and he suddenly 
finds himself reading a letter which draws a track of light over 
some obscure passage in history, and can scarcely believe in the 
good fortune which has reserved the discovery for him. But such 
opportunities are rare, and most rare with Edward Treherne, who 
spent week after week within the four walls of his study, with no 
other exercise than an occasional stroll up and down his room, 
shuffling about in a pair of loose carpet-slippers. Could anyone 
who had seen him when he was the pride of Magdalen have 
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believed that he would have degenerated into something so 
like the typical fellow of a college of a hundred-and-fifty years 
ago? 

His appropriation of the dining-room had obliged his family 
to take their meals in a small square room at the back of the 
house, which, as Mr. Ruskin observes of another room of the same 
description, ‘commanded a partial view of the water-butt,’ and 
was otherwise well within range of all the household industries. 
It was not an exhilarating dining-room. Mr. Treherne rarely 
joined the family circle either in this room or in any other. His 
dinner was carried into the study to him on a plate, and some- 
times he ate his food while it was hot, but more frequently he 
forgot that it was there, and only remembered it when tormented 
by the pangs of hunger, or when his wife ventured to remind 
him. The consequence of this seclusion was, that he scarcely 
knew anything of his own children, and that they were left to the 
management of the woman for whose sake he had reduced himself 
to this plight. A good kind woman she had always been to him, 
serving and loving him with more than the devotion of a dog to 
its master. She would gladly have walked ten miles every day 
of her life, if by so doing she could have procured any delicacy to 
tempt him to show enjoyment in what he ate. That he never 
did, and it was a great grief to her. There was nothing that she 
would not have done for him, but there her self-devotion stopped. 
She had no idea of ‘ humouring the nonsensical fancies’ of any of 
her daughters. According to her theory, they were nothing more 
than three able-bodied young women, to fall back on if she herself 
should be ill or prove insufficient to make her husband’s existence 
comfortable. She did not see that they had any reason to be 
discontented. They had everything girls ought to want while 
they were at home. Her own joys were simple, but none the less 
real for that. First there was the consciousness that her husband 
could not have endured to live without her. She rose early every 
morning of her life, and herself dusted his room and arranged the 
papers, which no one else was allowed to touch: proudly she 
fingered them and liberally she furnished him with pens and ink 
and paper. After breakfast she herself dusted the sitting-rooms 
above, lest a heavy-footed servant should disturb him. Then she 
went out and did the shopping, and, not content with that, herself 
brought home most of her purchases, because the house-bell 
disturbed him. That by no means completed the sum of her 
services: all day long she sat with him doing anything in her 
power. She copied documents when he would trust her with the 
task, looked out words in the dictionaries for him, or sat for 
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hours, pen in hand, ready to make any note or memorandum that 
might occur to him. 

All this time poor Zeph has been left sitting on her black box 
in her bed-room, crying till she made her head ache, because the 
life that seemed to be assigned to her was so little to her taste. 
‘It is a poor life,’ she thought, as she sat bewailing her lot. ‘I can 
understand the pleasure of living in a cottage, and having to keep 
it clean and work for my daily bread ; but I hate to live here and 
get up morning after morning, knowing that the largest aim of 
my existence during each day will be either to make sixpence do 
the work of a shilling when I am buying some small article of 
dress, or to save my sixpence altogether! I have no duties, for 
my mother does them all; no pleasures—pleasures cost money ; [ 
never see my father for more than an hour or so. I never see 
mother, either, for she is always running about after him. I 
never want to see my sisters, for they are great rough odious 
things,’ and then poor misguided Zeph once more dissolved in 
tears. It was quite dark: she did not care. It was very cold: 
she scarcely knew it. She could not bring herself to go down- 
stairs. Suddenly she heard a knock at her door, and Jack, her 
ten-year-old brother, came in. 

‘I say, Zeph,’ said he cheerily, ‘do come down: I want you. 
I have been wanting you ever so long!’ 

‘It’s nice to hear of anyone wanting me,’ thought Zeph. 
‘What did you want me for ?’ 

‘ Why, to see you of course!’ said he; ‘ why shouldn't I?’ 

She made him sit down by her and kissed him. ‘ You had 
Polly and Aggy,’ said she rather jealously ; ‘why should you want 
me ?’ 

‘Because I do. What’s the use of Polly and Aggy, when 
their heads are filled with nothing but clothes? Tea is ready, 
Zeph ; come down.’ 

‘I don’t want any tea,’ she answered, remembering all her 
sorrows. 

‘Well, but Mrs. Simonds, Frank Simonds’ mother, you know, 
has got four spare tickets for a concert, and she wants us to go 
with her—we are to go, she says. It begins at half-past seven, 
and it will take us more than twenty minutes to walk. It’s in 
Kensington Town Hall!’ 

Up jumped Zeph. In a moment she had forgotten all the 
miseries of the last. hour or two, and the only regret she felt was 
that she had had the trouble of taking off her pretty blue frock. 
She ran briskly downstairs with Jack. The usually dull room in 
which her family were assembled seemed bright and warm and 
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cheerful. Such magic had been wrought by a present of four 
sixpenny tickets for a concert benevolently intended to bring good 
music within range of the poor! 


Cuarter II. 
A YELLOW FOG, 

A yellow fog, which is the curse of London. I would hardly take my share of it 
for a share of its wealth and its curiosity—a vile double-distilled fog, of the most 
intolerable kind.—Sir W. Scorr’s Diary. 

Ir was excellent music, and they all enjoyed it. Polly and 
Aggy forgot their late discomfiture and beamed with good tem- 
per and appreciation. Mrs. Simonds and Zeph were equally 
happy. Once or twice Zeph could not help wishing that her 
sisters would not show their satisfaction by sitting with a constant 
smile on their lips, and she would have been happier if Mrs. 
Simonds had not worn a bonnet with quite such a mass of tropical 
vegetation on it ; but she whispered to Jack who was a very hand- 
some little boy, ‘Keep with me when the concert is over; let us 
walk out of the room together,’ and, having done that, did not care 
about the bonnet, for she was not seated by the good lady’s side, 
and no one need know that they all belonged to the same 
party. 

Towards the end of the evening, little wisps of white film 
seemed to be floating about the hall, and soon the air was filled 
with that indefinable something—indefinable, but palpable to 
almost every sense—which betrayed the existence of a fog. Feb- 
ruary had already come, and it had not been a foggy winter as 
yet, so no one felt particularly alarmed; but when the music was 
over, and people began to think of home, it was wonderful how 
quickly the news flew through the hall that there was the worst 
fog which had been known for years. Everyone struggled towards 
the door of the hall. That could be found easily enough, but 
where was the door into the street? There was no need for Zeph 
to be ashamed of being with Mrs. Simonds; no one had time now 
to despise his neighbour for wearing a bonnet crushed down by a 
weight of tropical vegetation—everyone was in sore distress to 
know how to get home. 

* Oh, my dear Jack!’ gasped Zeph, ‘ promise me faithfully to 
keep quite close by my side. Let me take hold of your hand.’ 

‘It is most dangerous!” said Mrs. Simonds, pale with anxiety ; 
‘but we must not lose our courage and we must keep together. 
At least that’s what we ought to do, but I am sure I don’t know 
how it’s to be managed.’ 
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How, indeed ? They had not gone half-a-dozen yards before 
Mrs. Simonds was walking off to Knightsbridge, holding Aggy by 
one hand, while with the other she grasped the arm of an honest 
tradesman from the Earl’s Court Road, who firmly believed that he 
was convoying his own wife safely to the home he fervently wished 
he had never left. It wasa thoroughly bad fog,—pungent of taste, 
and strong of smell,—and it rolled against their faces in damp 
waves, half choking them as they tried to breast it. 

‘Come on, girls,’ said Jack encouragingly ; ‘I know my way 
quite well! We have to walk straight on for about five minutes 
more, and then we must turn to the right, and the others are close 
behind us,’ for as yet he was unaware that Mrs. Simonds and party 
were now making the best of their way in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

‘It’s not such easy work as you want to make out,’ said Polly. 
‘TI have always heard that all the carriages and horses come 
on the pavement when there’s a fog like this, and you may be 
quite sure that those great awkward-looking omnibuses will think 
nothing of crushing us to death.’ 

‘The people are far worse than the omnibuses,’ said Zeph. 
‘ How they do push against us!’ 

Just then a party of boys who were roaming about under cover 
of darkness, yelling, hooting, and thrusting lanterns into the faces 
of startled foot-passengers, came by, and one of them thrust his 
lantern in Polly’s eyes, making the most hideous contortions of 
his own face and uttering the most appalling cry as he did so. 
Polly started back screaming in an agony of terror. 

‘Come on, again said Jack; ‘never mind him. Here’s the 
turning, I am sure; I have kept my hand on the railings all the 
way. We can’t have come wrong.’ 

‘But we seem to be going round and round,’ said Zeph. So 
they were, for they were walking round and round Kensington 
Square. 

‘Suppose we have lost our way,’ she continued, her teeth 
chattering with cold and terror. Each moment she expected some 
one of the terrible-looking men of whose existence she from time 
to time became indistinctly aware, to fling strong arms round her, 
aud drag her away into the darkness and murder her. Jack was 
her only protector, and he was a boy of ten! 

‘I don’t believe the others are behind us,’ said Polly, and to 
satisfy herself, she called, ‘Aggy! Aggy!’ 

* She’s there,’ said Jack ; ‘ I'll swear I heard her voice a minute 
since.’ 

‘ Call her, then,’ said Polly. 
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Jack called, they all called; but their cry was only taken up 
and mocked by a group of demoniac link boys. They waited and 
called, and waited and called again. No Agnes was there to an- 
swer, but somewhere very near them there were two carriages in 
unfortunate proximity to each other. This they gathered from 
the cries and bad language of the coachmen, but immediately 
afterwards the lost children heard a crash, and felt sure that one 
of the horses had become entirely unmanageable. It was plung- 
ing wildly about, and so near to them as to be extremely dan- 
gerous, 

‘We shall be killed!’ exclaimed Zeph. 

‘It’s going the other way,’ said Jack. ‘ Stand still.’ 

‘Oh no, it is not!’ said Polly. ‘Zeph is right, we shall be 
killed !—that’s just one of the ills one does go and get heir to 
directly, on a night like this !’ 

Jack, who, after all, was the calmest of the party, bad dragged 
them close to the railings and made them stand still. ‘Polly is 
quoting a bit of one of my lessons, and quoting it wrong,’ said he, 
‘ but still it is Shakespeare.’ ? 

‘ Jack dear, do hold your tongue,’ said Zeph, in great distress 
and fear. ‘ How can you talk of such things as that, when we may 
all be dead next minute !’ 

‘Now it’s safe to move,’ said Jack. So they grasped each 
others’ hands tighter than ever, and hurried from the neighbour- 
hood of such danger as quickly as they could. This fright com- 
pletely drove away any ideas they might have had on the subject 
of their route, but that was of no. real consequence, for they were 
ulready completely lost. 

‘ And all this for a common sixpenny concert, where they did 
not even number the seats!’ moaned Polly. ‘I do believe we 
shall lose our lives for nothing better than that!’ 

‘As if it would be pleasanter to die after being at one which 
had cost a guinea!’ exclaimed Zeph. 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ continued Polly; ‘I think * but 
what she thought they never knew, for just at that moment she 
stepped over the edge of the pavement, which was rather high 
there, and fell into the road, uttering a loud cry for help. Jack 
ut once went to give what help he could; Zeph stood waiting 
where she was, consoled by hearing Polly say that she was not 
much hurt. He soon returned, and they once more walked on, but 
Zeph did not speak, for she was intent on what she almost hoped 
was a ray of light, a little clearer than any she had yet seen from 
any of the lamps they had passed. It turned out to be a very poor 
thing in the way of light when they came a step nearer to it, so, 
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in great disappointment, she said: ‘Suppose that instead of being 
in the Uxbridge Road, as you say we are, we find out that we are 
miles from home! What is the matter, Jack? Why are you 
stopping ?’ 

A strange voice answered, ‘I am stopping because I am very 
much afraid that you have made a mistake, but I hope it is not 
too late to rectify it.’ 

To see the face of the speaker was of course impossible, but 
tkere was no need to see it—she knew he was not Jack. ‘I 
thought you were my brother!’ she said in great distress, dropping 
the hand with which she was about to grasp his, and standing still 
in dismay. ‘Then I have lost him! What shall I do?’ 

‘Let us turn back at once. You can only have left him a 
minute or two ago,—we are certain to find him.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ said she more hopefully. ‘I will call 
him. Jack! Jack! Mary! Iam here. Do come.’ 

But no one answered, and no one came save strangers as way- 
worn and lost as herself. She stood still, utterly overwhelmed by 
this new blow. Then she felt she must give some explanation. 
‘ We all went to a concert,’ she began, her voice broken with sobs, 
which she tried to restrain but could not,—‘ my two sisters, and 
my little brother Jack, and Mrs. Simonds, a friend of ours, and 
her boy. You know what a night it has been! Mrs. Simonds 
and one of my sisters were behind, and somehow we were parted 
from them ; but I never thought I should lose Jack and Mary too,’ 
here she was interrupted by a sob, ‘and it was all done in a 
moment! My sister missed her footing and fell into the road, 
and poor little Jack left loose of my hand to go and help her, and 
when you came by I fancied you were he, and walked away with 
you, and now I shall never find him! Oh, it has been a wretched 
night!’ sob, sob, sob. 

‘Oh, don’t take a small misfortune so terribly to heart,’ said 
the stranger ; ‘I can understand your distress, but no one has been 
hurt, and we shall find your brother. He must be very near. 
We should find him quite easily if this fog didn’t deaden sound so 
much, but we are quite certain to find him. Besides, if the worst 
comes to pass, and we do not, you can tell me where you live, and 
I will take you home.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you most heartily; but I must not go 
home. I must stay here till I find the others. They will be so 
miserable about me! Jack! Mary! Jack!’ Again and again 
she called them. She was conscious that crowds as anxious and 
bewildered as herself were hurrying by; none knew her voice; 
many of them seemed to be in great alarm about friends of their 
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own. She gave up calling her brother and sister, and stood in 
silent anguish. 

‘Tell me where you live,’ said he. She made a great effort to 
answer him, but, even in this moment of emotion, could not 
mention the name of the district in which her home was without 
a pang. 

‘I live in De Manvers Town,’ said she at last, ruefully. ‘My 
father writes books, and he likes to live there because it is so 
quiet,’ and then she would have given worlds to recall that asser- 
tion, which had been made on the spur of the moment because no 
other excuse presented itself, for quiet and De Manvers Town had 
no kinship with each other. ‘ Besides, we are poor,’ said she, 
pathetically, as a sort of amends for having so outstripped 
truth. 

‘If you will stand here by this lamp-post,’ said he, ¢ I will run 
back and try to find your brother.’ 

‘Oh, no, please don’t go; I beg you not to leave me!’ cried 
Zeph in great fear, ‘I shall die of terror if you do!’ 

He did not speak for a moment. He was thinking what he 
had better do. 

‘You are a stranger to me, I know, and I ought not to be 
troublesome to you,’ said she apologetically ; ‘ only everyone else 
is so very much more strange.’ 

‘But Iam delighted to be of service to you—I am indeed. 
Do not be afraid of my being so base as to desert you: I promise 
not to leave you until I have provided for your safety. The first. 
thing to do is to find out where we are. A policeman would tell 
us—that is, if he knew himself. But stay: Pll ring the bell of the 
first house I can make out to be lighted—some of those we have 
passed must be, but it is impossible to see either houses or 
lights.’ 

He talked; Zeph could do nothing but weep. She was cold, 
and unhappy, and terrified: and wherever she was, she was sure 
she was a long way from home. 

‘We had much better give up any idea of finding your brother 
and sister,’ said he, ‘and make the best of our way to your home. 
Take my arm; you must not stand here any longer: you are 
coughing so much, we really ought to be moving. Are you 
warmly dressed ? ’ 

‘But I am anxious about them. Jack is quite a little boy, 
he is only ten, and Mary is younger than I am, and I am only 
nineteen. What will they do, poor things ?’ 

He had while she was speaking touched her shoulder and 
found that she was wearing some garment which felt very damr 
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She said that she was warm enough, but he was afraid she was not. 
*T’ll take you home first,’ said he, ‘ and then if your brother and 
sister are not there, I promise you I will do my best to find them. 
Take my arm, please, and then I shall not lose you.’ 

He saw a glimmering light and felt his way to the steps of a 
house, a large house it seemed to be by the portico, and at last he 
found the bell. 

‘This is Number Five Ambassadors’ Gate, sir,’ said a servant 
very gruffly, for the fog which rushed in through the open door 
was repugnant to a delicate sense of comfort which it had been 
the business of his life for many years to cultivate. ‘Oh, I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Daylesford ; I did not see it was you, sir. Would 
you allow me to get a lantern and show you to your own house, 
sir?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ replied the stranger. Then he turned to 
Josephine, whose face and figure he was beginning to be able to 
see a little,‘ My own house is six doors from this; I live at 
Number Eleven. Would you like to take shelter there, while I 
send for a cab for you? I will escort you home if you will allow 
me, whether you walk or drive; but I think we had better have a 
cab.’ 

‘Oh, no, thank you,’ she replied, ‘I don’t think I dare go ina 
cab, but I wish you would tell me what I ought to do?’ She 
said this very humbly, she was so unused to act for herself and so 
uncertain what a girl would be expected to do in such circum- 
stances. She wished he would take her home as quickly as 
possible, but was afraid he would not really care to take the 
trouble to go as far as De Manvers Town with a poor little girl 
who was lost. Just at that moment he was willing to take much 
more trouble for her than he had been before they had rung at 
that bell: he had been very sorry for her before, but now, having 
had the opportunity of looking at her afforded by the small 
amount of light which issueé from the hall at Number Five, he 
had become aware that she was very beautiful, and had the most 
wonderful eyes he had ever seen in his life. 

So when she said, ‘ Tell me what you think I ought to do,’ he 
replied, ‘I think you had better let me try to help you to find 
your way to your own home at once.’ 

‘ But then you will have to walk all the way back here again,’ 
said Zeph, grieving over the thought that hers was not a home 
into which she could freely invite a lordly stranger accustomed 
to better things. 

‘My dear young lady,’ said he firmly, ‘ you quite forget that I 
am a man, and strong, and able to find my way about quite well 
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when I don’t mind losing it a little—even if I had to walk about 
all night, it would not hurt me.’ 

‘You are very kind; I am afraid that even if I am putting 
you to great inconvenience I shall still have to accept your kind 
offer : please let us go.’ 

Mr. Daylesford then cautiously made his way back to the main 
road. This he could only do by a careful computation of turnings 
and by keeping his hand on the railings of the houses all the time. 
But now that they were en route, he resolved not to let his com- 
panion make such a misery of the adventure. He began to talk 
to her, and was determined that she should answer. ‘ You have 
been to hear the “ Elijah ” at the Albert Hall, I suppose? Was it 
good ?’ 

‘Oh, no, no, replied Zeph, who was hardly ever free from a 
feeling of mortification at her own poverty. ‘No, we don’t go to 
these—I mean we have not been there; we only went to a People’s 
Concert at Kensington Town Hall.’ 

‘Was it good? those concerts are sometimes.’ 

‘Yes, very good. I enjoyed it, but then I go out so seldom 
that I always enjoy everything.’ 

‘Do you like going to the theatre ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Zeph most emphatically, ‘ but I have only been 
twice in my whole life. If anyone were to tell me that I should 
go to the theatre next week, I don’t believe I should sleep an 
hour until the play came, for thinking of what was in prospect!’ 
He was silent for a moment, and she added, ‘ And some people go 
nearly every night!’ 

‘Yes, and I am afraid that I used to be one of them. I only 
returned to England three months ago, and English theatres were 
new to me—now I don’t go half so often.’ 

‘You are getting tired of it?’ asked Zeph, hoping to hear him 
say that this joy, which was one of those she most coveted, ceased 
to be a joy to those who could indulge in it to their heart’s con- 
tent. She could endure her own pleasureless existence more 
patiently if those who seemed to have better lives did not get 
the full amount of happiness out of the amusements which fell so 
plentifully to their lot. 

‘IT am afraid I am; but then I can give up going when that 
happens—there is always something else to do.’ 

She could have torn away her hand from his arm: his world 
and hers were so utterly and so cruelly different: there was always 
something else that was pleasant for him to do. No such consola- 
tion was hers. She sighed, and was silent. 

‘ Don’t sigh,’ said he, ‘I know by certain landmarks that we 
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are going right, and what is more, I am certain that the fog is not 
quite so thick. Look—don’t you see a dull kind of glimmer there 
—it means a brilliantly-lighted room.’ 

Josephine drew a long breath of relief. ‘It has been a dread- 
ful night—at least it would have been if I had not met you. 
What should [ have done without you? Do you know, I believe 
I should have crept into some portico and have sat still in a corner 
until I could see to go home.’ 

‘Not a bad thing to do,’ said he cheerily; ‘ but it really is 
growing much clearer.’ He spoke with more certainty on this 
point than he seemed to have any warrant for, but he was so sorry 
for her. He could feel by the way her hand lay on his arm that 
she was utterly weary and despondent. Nevertheless, parties of 
two and three persons passed them by frequently, and they were 
surely much more visible than before. At length they came into 
a street where an immense gin-palace actually lighted up a large 
piece of pavement in front of it. When they came within range 
of its brilliance, they both turned as if by mutual consent to look 
at each other—each longed to see the other’s face. When the 
door of Number Five had been open he had seen hers, though im- 
perfectly ; but she had been so indifferent to everything except 
getting home again, that she had scarcely looked at him. She saw 
a tall brown-haired and brown-bearded man, looking searchingly 
in her face. He hada good nose and mouth, and a remarkably 
pleasant smile, and he could not help smiling both with eyes and 
mouth when he met her inquiring gaze. Her eyes fell at once, 
but soon she raised them again, though this time she tried to show 
less curiosity. 

‘It is very natural that we should wish to see each other,’ said 
he. ‘ We have been walking along side by side in total darkness 
for more than an hour, neither of us having the least idea what 
the other was like. There’s something just a trifle ghost-like 
about that, isn’t there? You might have had the same kind of 
gentleman with you that Leonora had when she set out on her 
midnight ride, and I might have been escorting the lovely Maid 
of Colonsay to her abode!’ 

‘Ah, but she did not reside in De Manvers Town,’ replied 
Josephine, who had never heard of the Maid of Colonsay, but could 
not forget that very soon she ani this gentleman, who looked so 
handsome and dignified, and belonged, as she could easily see, toa 
class of society far above that of anyone whom she had ever known, 
would enter the street in which her father’s house was situated, 
and before they could reach it would have to pass the line of shops 
which blighted the neighbourhood. What would he think of her? 
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She would never see him again of course, but it was dreadful to 
think of his carrying away such an impression of her and her 
surroundings! Would the shops be open or shut? When open 
they were generally illuminated by flaring jets of gas, and so 
lavishly that all their cheap catchpenny contents could well be 
seen. The nearer she came to them the more uneasy she grew. 
The worst shop of all was one for ready-made clothes, and during 
the last week or two its window had been filled with a row of 
trousers dangling before the eyes of all passers by, each bearing 
a large white ticket with this touching appeal: ‘ Give us one trial. 
10s. 6d.’ She felt that she would rather die than walk past that 
shop with Mr. Daylesford! He had been talking all this time, but 
she had only been able to return shortand unsatisfactory answers 
to what he said, for her thoughts were chilled by this fear. 

‘T am afraid you are very tired,’ said he at last. 

‘Oh no, I am not,’ she replied joyously, for she had just 
ascertained that all the shops were shut, and that there was not 
enough light to reveal the worst features of Lorne Gardens. ‘I 
am not at all tired. I am anxious about the others, though. Do 
you think there is any hope of their being at home?’ 

‘Oh yes, I do; but you will see if they are in a moment. Five 
Lorne Gardens, I think you said, here is Number One.’ 

And now Josephine had a new terror. Suppose her poor dear 
hard-working father should have become aware that she was 
missing, and were to shuffle to the door in his lamp-shaped slippers 
and dressing-gown when he heard the bell ring. On such a night 
as this it was not absolutely impossible that a certain amount of 
anxiety might not penetrate even to his study. Or Polly, with a 
loud ‘ Here is Zeph!’ and still louder kiss, might rush forward 
to welcome back the sister she loved and quarrelled with so 
heartily. Zeph tried to say good-night and to thank Mr. Dayles- 
ford at the foot of the steps. 

‘Oh no,’ said he decisively, ‘I must know if you are relieved 
of all anxiety about the rest of your party before I say good-bye.’ 

She ran up the steps and rang. The door was opened directly. 
It was Jack who opened it, and her father was standing close 
behind him. 

‘That’s right!’ exclaimed Jack. ‘ Here’s Zepb, and now we 
are all here!’ 

‘Thank heaven for that, and also for letting father be well 
behind Jack,’ thought Zeph; ‘no one can see his feet if Jack 
stands still where he is.’ 

‘Father, this gentleman found me when I was lost and kindly 
wa'ked home with me,’ said she simply. 
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Mr. Treherne thanked the stranger in such a dignified and 
graceful manner that Zeph was delighted. He even asked him to 
come in. To her great satisfaction, however, this invitation was 
declined. ‘It is too late, thank you,’ said the stranger. ‘I am 
very glad to have been of service to your daughter. I hope she will 
not suffer from her exposure to the cold. Is there a cab-stand 
near?’ Jack volunteered to show him one about five minutes’ 
walk from the house, so they departed together, and no sooner had 
the door closed on them than Zeph said, ‘ Father, who was the 
Maid of Colonsay ?’ 

‘Come to my room to-morrow and you shall read about her,’ 
replied Mr. Treherne: his anxiety about his child had actually 
produced an invitation to the study! ‘I have been very uneasy 
about you, dear,’ he said. ‘You have been in great peril. This 
comes of going out! Girls ought not to leave their parents’ roof 
— they ought to stay quietly at home. Good-night, dear Zeph ; this 
has been a sad anxiety and hindrance to my poor work.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Simonds safe?’ asked Zeph when she was upstairs 
with her sisters. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Polly; ‘Aggy and Jack and I ran round to see 
as soon as the fog cleared away a little, and Frank is safe, and so 
is she; but her bonnet is completely ruined! The fog has made all 
those lovely flowers quite dirty and black !’ 

‘I do call that a misfortune!’ said Aggy. But Zeph did not, 
and went upstairs to her own little room—where, weary in mind 
and body, she sank on to her hard black box. Ten minutes later, 
Jack knocked at her door. ‘I was awfully afraid you were lost for 
ever!’ said he, and then before she could speak, he added, ‘I say, 
Zeph, that fellow that walked all the way home with you asked an 
awful lot of questions about you and all of us?’ 

‘What did he ask ?’ 

‘What your name was? What Zeph stood for? I believe he 
thought it a very queer short name; and then he wanted to know 
which of my sisters I liked best ?’ 

‘Which did you say? You are a wicked boy if you didn’t say 
Zeph !’ 

‘Never you mind what I said. And then he wanted me to tell him 
if you were fond of reading, and I said no, you never opened a book !’ 

‘Jack, you necd not have said that.’ 

‘ Well, you never do; and besides, if you did, why should he be 
told about it? I don’t see why a man who will never see you 

again, need inquire whether you are fond of reading or not,’ 
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Cuarter III. 
THE DUTY OF A SCHOOLBOY. 


Clar. Ich will nicht dass er hoffen soll, und ich kann ihn doch nicht verzweifeln 
lassen,— Eamonr. 

‘I say, Zeph,’ exclaimed Agnes a few days later, ‘would you 
like to hear a bit of news? What do you think has happened ? 
Mother sent me directly after breakfast with a message to Mrs. 
Simonds, and she had just had a letter from John. He has had 
an appointment given him, and is to go to be second master at 
Alnminster School at Easter, and he is coming to London to see 
her now; but she is quite funny about this visit, and declares that it 
is all very well for him to say that he wants to see her, but that she 
is quite certain it is you who are his greatest attraction. Why, 
you foolish girl, how you are blushing !’ 

Zeph looked as if she could have slain Agnes. She did not 
like this kind of conversation, and walked out of the room. By 
far the greater part of her day was spent in the garret in which 
she slept. She had made it as pretty as she could. She had em- 
broidered a counterpane for her bed, had found a couple of old 
hearthrugs which played the part of a carpet, and she had adorned 
the walls with ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ ‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ and every 
good coloured newspaper illustration which came in her way. 
Some china cups and saucers were artistically arranged on her 
mantelpiece, and her small bookcase full of railway novels hung on 
the wall. An old mahogany looking-glass, on the top of a small 
chest of drawers which did duty for a toilet-table, was furnished 
with draperies of spotted muslin tied back with cherry-coloured 
ribbons; and two tall china candlesticks with short bits of wax 
candle in them stood by and added a sensible amount of happiness 
to her life. A glove-box, a handkerchief-box, and some scent- 
bottles were there too, and one or two other trifles. ‘They were no 
trifles to Zeph. They represented the strongest effort it was in 
her power to make to escape from being dragged down by poverty 
and care. All the people downstairs, for thus she was wont to 
describe her father, mother, and sisters, were so prostrated by the 
poverty which had taken possession of the house, that they had 
ceased to care for any of the graces or refinements of life. They 
ate their daily bread, indifferent to how it was set before them. 
They knew that elegancies and luxuries were beyond their reach, 
but while surrendering them perforce to cruel necessity, they at 
the same time renounced a thousand small things which lend an 
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indefinable grace to existence, and which poor people need not 
forego. Josephine was resolved that nothing should ever make her 
follow their example. She would do her best to help her mother 
if ever her mother would give her anything to do, but she would 
not run about in shoes that were worn out of shape, or wear dresses 
with holes in them because they were not worth the trouble of 
mending. Zeph’s dresses were always mended so long as the 
material would bear her stitches, and she always looked nice— 
though her dress might not be worth half-a-crown. After flying 
from Agnes’s tongue, she shut her bedroom door and dropped 
down on the black box to think. John Simonds had got the 
second-mastership at Alnminster School, and was coming back, 
and she would soon see him. He was coming to see her. Time 
was when she and John had seen each other every day, and had 
loved each other in a simple and childish but very resolute fashion. 
He had always said that he loved her better than anyone else in 
the whole world, and that he should always do so. She had said 
much the same thing to him—she remembered it perfectly, and 
how he had said, ‘ I want to say something to you, Zeph, and that 
is, that you must never love anyone else but me, and when I get 
rich I shall come for you, and take you away to live with me 
always.’ But that was nearly three years ago, when she was only 
sixteen. She had never quite dared to let herself believe that he 
would remember her all that long time. Was he rich now? Was 
this appointment a thing to make him rich? He would have to 
live in Alnminster. Why did he want to see her? Gradually, as 
she asked herself these questions, the past, and his bright resolute 
face and cheery affectionate ways, rose up more and more dis- 
tinctly before her. She had not seen him for nearly three years, 
but she had never forgotten him. She had always loved him 
better than anyone outside of her own family. She did so still. 
Indeed, in her heart she was conscious that she loved him more 
than she loved any of her own people; she meant no unkindness 
to them, but she was afraid she did. Was that wrong? She 
hardly ever saw her father and mother, and her sisters, except at 
rare moments, when they showed some affection, were to her little 
more than great rough, tiresome girls, who made the house un- 
comfortable by their untidy, ungentle ways. 

‘Well, it will be strange to see poor dear John again,’ she 
thought, and she sat dwelling on the idea with the greatest happi- 
ness. After a long time she heard a knock at her bedroom 
door. It was Jack. 

‘You might help me with my theme, Zeph,’ said he. 

‘I can’t, dear; I am thinking of something very particular.’ 
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‘My theme is particular; I shall catch it, I know, if it is not 
written.’ 

‘ What is it about ?’ 

‘The duties of a schoolboy.’ 

‘But surely you know far more about the duties of a schoolboy 
than I do.’ 

‘[ dare say I do, but you can write better.’ 

‘What are the duties, Jack ?’ 

‘Oh, if you listen to what the masters tell you, there are a 
lot; but if you listen to what the boys say, I don’t think there is 
much else to do than never tell tales. You don’t know what a row 
I got into, Zeph, last week when I told the master that one of the 
fellows was copying.’ 

‘You will write your theme better than I can; I should only 
write a prosy thing that everyone weuld know was not yours.’ 

‘That would never do! Ill write it myself, and you'll help 
me with my arithmetic.’ 

‘What are you doing ?’ 

‘ Rule-of-three.’ 

‘I know nothing of the rule-of-three. I know nothing of any 
rule but subtraction, and I shall never want any other.’ Zeph 
sighed as she said it. Jack opened his eyes wide and stared, and 
said he could not imagine what she meant. 

‘You silly!’ said she. ‘Someone gives you ten shillings, and 
you spend part of it, and then you spend some more, and so you 
go on subtracting and subtracting till you have nothing left.’ 

‘Who told you about that ?’ said Jack, with much surprise. 

‘Who told me what?’ 

‘That someone did give me ten shillings the other night,’ said 
he mysteriously. ‘Don’t go and tell mother, or she’ll want me to 
use it in buying boots or something.’ 

‘But who gave it to you—not Mr. Daylesford ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Daylesford.’ 

‘But why didn’t you tell me before ?’ 

‘Because I made up my mind to tell no one; I don’t object to 
your knowing, though. By Jove, Zeph, but he had a lot of 
money in his pocket! I heard it jingle as he pulled out half-a- 
sovereign for me. He just said, “ Here, my little man, I dare say 
you have plenty of uses for this. Buy something in remembrance 
of the fog,” and he did not at all seem to think that he was giving 
mealot. I like Mr. Daylesford, Zeph.’ 

‘I dare say you do,’ replied Zeph thoughtfully. ‘I rather like 
him too.’ 


‘Do you suppose we shall ever see him again ?’ 
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‘No; why should we ?’ 
‘Because when he bade me good-bye he said, “I hope we 
shall meet again very soon.” That was just as the cab was driving 
off with him.’ 

‘Come, Jack dear, go away and write your theme,’ said Zeph, 
who wanted to think of something much more important. He 
went and toiled at his theme, scraping up every bit of schoolboy 
morality he could muster. She sat on her box till darkness fell, 
wondering what John Simonds would say to her, and what she had 
better say to him. She was called down to tea before she had half 
done thinking. Her family were evidently expecting a visitor, 
The fire looked bright, the hearth was brushed up. The chairs were 
cleared of odds and ends for which her sisters never seemed to be 
able to find any other place; the lamp looked as if it had been 
specially cared for; two or three unwonted delicacies had been 
put on the tea-table, and Polly and Aggy, who had made all these 
preparations for the visitor, had also flung a big bit of muslin and 
lace round their necks, and had each stuck a large red artificial 
rose in it just under their left ears. 

Agnes was standing on a footstool on the hearthrug trying to 
see the effect of this adornment in the little mirror over the 
mantelpiece, when John Simonds entered the room. ‘Oh, what 
a pity!’ she muttered to herself in dismay. ‘I do wish he had not 
caught me at the glass!’ and her cheeks crimsoned with shame, 
But he neither saw what she was doing, nor her confusion at being 
detected in an act of vanity; nay more, his colour was as bright 
as liersswhen he warmly grasped Zeph’s hand and eagerly tried to 
meet her \half-reluctant eyes. Brief as their greeting was, there 
was something in his manner which teld her unmistakeb ly what 
he had come to say. Zeph blushed too, and tried to creep quietly 
away into} ithe most remote corner of the room. How handsome 
he was! ‘All the three girls mentally made this exclamation at 
the self-came moment. He was of middle height, with dark hair 
and fine dark warm brown eyes, which danced with joy now, and 

he was a ‘ine, manly, clever-looking fellow, who looked as if he 
could carve\his own way in any line of life, and, what is more, could 
undertake tb guarantee the woman he loved against all such mis- 
fortunes as Were to be averted by bravery and forethought. Zeph 
glanced at him whenever she dared, and began to feel very proud 
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‘I suppose so. How kind she was to me when I was a little 
fellow! Iam longing to see her. Oh, here she is!’ 

Before Mrs. Treherne had been five minutes in the room she 
began to feel herself a person of considerable importance, for it 
was easy to see that he was in love with Zeph, and she was Zeph’s 
mother. She was so engrossed by this discovery that for some time 
she actually forgot to take her husband’s tea to the study; not 
that this lapse of memory at all interfered with his comfort, for he 
always forgot to take it until it was cold. 

‘My dear,’ said she when she did go with the tea, ‘there is 
such a nice handsome young man upstairs, and he is over head 
and ears in love with Zeph.’ 

‘Is he? Don’t tell me about it just. yet, dear, for I am so busy.’ 

Mrs. Treherne went back to the drawing-room; her husband 
did seem unusually busy, and perhaps would not miss her if 
she stayed away a little longer. That young man was certainly 
in love with Zeph; so Mrs. Treherne smoothed the folds of her 
well-worn black silk, held her head erect, and sat with a 
pleasant smile on her lips, watching the young people and ready 
to put in a kindly word if it were wanted. Not so Polly and 
Agnes. They saw that John Simonds loved Zeph, and such 
being the case, they quietly but firmly desisted from contributing 
anything to the entertainment of a young man whose eyes and 
heart were not for them. They loved Zeph dearly in their own 
peculiar way, but they were continually rufiled by her assumption 
of superiority. They eagerly longed for the time when she would 
get married, and they would be able to have more of their own 
way. When tea was over, they retreated to acorner and sat apart, 
but though they were quite well-behaved and quiet, Zeph knew 
that they were watching her most narrowly, and weighing every 
word she said with a view to discovering if she too were in love 
They made her painfully nervous, and the silence of everyone but 
herself and John Simonds was most uncomfortable. She tried to 
make them talk; they only answered in monosyllables. She then 
tried to draw her mother into the conversation, but Mrs. Treherne, 
who was always rather a silent woman, was now too uneasy at leaving 
her husband alone so long, and too much occupied in thinking 
of this new development of the family fortunes, to be able to say 
much. Zeph,in despair, went away to seek Jack. He had retired 
once more to his own little room, and there she found him with 
inky fingers, hair thrust back, and pen nibbled to a stump, just 
finishing his theme. 

‘You might have helped a fellow, Zeph,’ said he pathetically, 
‘T have had such a turn with it!’ 
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‘I would have helped you if I had felt able; but, dear child, I 
am quite sure what you have written is far better than anything 
I could have done.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said he, ‘but I don’t think so, Ill tell you what, 
Zeph: you might just take it and read it before you go to bed 
to-night, and tell me if you think it will do. There’s a fine lot of 
it, isn’t there?’ said he, with conscious pride. ‘I have filled one of 
father’s sheets of paper. I had to go to mother for paper, and she 
gave me four of father’s big best sheets. Stop, Zeph: there’s 
another thing. I want to know if John Simonds has come to London 
on purpose to see you?’ Jack had heard Polly and Agnes talking, 
and was curious. 

‘Why should he come to see me, Jack? We have known him 
for years: he has come to see us all, I suppose,’ replied Zeph, but 
her cheeks flamed scarlet. She folded up Jack’s theme and put 
it in her pocket, and made him return to the drawing-room witb 
her. But no sooner was she there than she again felt the freezing 
influence of her sisters’ silent gaze. If they would but say some- 
thing! 

‘Oh, I say, how quiet you all are!’ exclaimed Jack, before he 
had been in the drawing-room five minutes. ‘Can’t you play some 
game? It’s so stupid sitting this way!’ 

A spelling-game was proposed, but three of the party did not 
feel themselves strong in spelling. 

‘Then let us play “ What is my thought like,”’ said someone, 
but Polly and Agnes affirmed that they had no thoughts. 

‘Well, I have one,’ said Jack, ‘and that is that as you are not 
going to do anything jolly, I'll just go off to bed,’ and he did go, 
bidding Zeph not to forget what she had to do for him before she 
slept. Finally, they agreed to play a game which required four 
players, two on one side and two on the other, and Polly and 
Agnes completely met their guest’s wishes, for they insisted on 
heing partners in the game, and left him to play with Josephine. 
They perhaps only meant to amuse themselves with the two whom 
they were already in their own minds beginning to call the lovers, 
but at all events they now behaved quite pleasantly. 

‘You two go out first,’ said Agnes, for it was a game which 
involved the banishment of two of the players while the other two 
laid their plans ; ‘ you two go out, and Polly and I will settle what 
we had better do.’ 

Zeph and her companion went out on to a cold little landing 
lighted by a small lamp. The door was hardly shut before John 
Simonds said, ‘I have been Jonging to see you alone, Zeph.’ Zeph 
felt faint, 
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‘You have heard that I have been appointed second master in 
Alnminster School ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, but she could say no more. 

‘Then if you remember the last words I said to you, dear, you 
know why I am here now.’ 

She trembled with nervousness, but she did know, and the 
knowledge did not make her unhappy. He took her hand. She 
did not draw it away. She had known him ever since he was a 
boy, and had always liked him, but perhaps never so much as 
now. 

‘You do know, and you will say yes when I ask you to come 
to Alnminster with me?’ 

‘Oh, no, no,’ said Zeph in sudden alarm. ‘ You must wait. 
I don’t quite say yes. I must have a little more time to think.’ 

‘Why, Zeph, if you are like me, you have been thinking all 
the time.’ 

‘Yes, I know; but now when it has come so suddenly—no, 
John, you must 

‘You won’t send me away unhappy? I only got to London at 
half-past five, and [ have to go to Alnminster early in the morn- 
ing for a day or two to make arrangements: let me have something 
happy to think——’ 

‘We are quite ready!’ cried Polly and Agnes, suddenly appear- 
ing at the door. 

‘One word, Zeph,’ he whispered eagerly ; ‘ say one word’; but 
Zeph walked into the room. He could but follow her and seem 
interested in what he was doing, though his eyes were more bent 
on piercing the secret of Zeph’s intentions than on picking up any 
hint of the mystery of the game from the two girls’ indiscreet 
glances at each other at critical moments. Zeph was in such 
a maze of bewilderment as to what it would best beseem her to 
do that she blundered at every turn, and at length Polly and 
Agnes told her with all the fiank outspokenness of sisters that she 
was so stupid there was no fun in playing with her, and sat down 
to watch and scrutinise as before. As for John Simonds, he was 
now in such a state of excitement and eagerness for certainty that 
it was quite pitiable. Zeph never raised her eyes; there was 
nothing to be learnt from them. She answered when he spoke, 
and answered kindly, but so nervously that his heart ached for 
her. Mrs. Treherne somehow seemed to see that she was called 
on to help the young people, but did not know how to do it, and 
talked continuously. ‘It will soon be three years since we have 
seen you, John; there has always been something to stop your 
coming home.’ 
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‘I have always had to take pupils or do something,’ said he, 
‘You may be sure that I have wished to come.’ 

‘You must find us all much changed,’ said she; and thus she 
maundered on until her speeches jarred so on him in his present 
state of nervons excitement that he felt as if he could bear it no 
longer. Presently Polly left the room for something, and he 
ventured to draw near Zeph and say to her in a low voice, ‘Don't 
send me away without an answer.’ She looked up in his face, 
but could not bear to see the agonised entreaty in his eyes, and, 
whispering * Wait a moment,’ hastily left the room. She would 
write a line it he wished it, if only she could find pen, ink, and 
paper. She dared not go to her father’s room, and there was 
none anywhere else but in that she had just left. All at once she 
remembered the poor dear inky little boy she had so lately 
visited in the garret next to her own. He was now fast asleep ; 
but she stole in without disturbing him, and took his pen and 
ink and one of the large sheets of paper that his mother had 
given him. In the centre of the ample page she scrawled with 
trembling fingers, ‘Dear John, don’t press me for an answer until 
you come back again. I cannot give one now. Please wait.’ 
She folded the sheet in half and then folded it again, put it in 
her pocket, and went downstairs to try to give it tohim. She 
was deeply sorry for him, and knew she loved him better than 
anyone else she had ever seen, and yet that was all she could 
bring herself to write. They all looked at her with much curiosity 
as she re-entered the room, but she had decided on a line of con- 
duct and no longer cared so much. He was standing by the fire. 
She went and stood near him, and as soon as she could do it 
unobserved, quietly took the paper from her pocket and slightly 
pushed it along the mantelpiece towards him. He was very quick 
in possessing himself of it, and soon afterwards bade them all 
good-bye. He ran down the steps into the read and walked on until 
he was out of sight of the house, and then hurried to the first 
lamp-post and opened Zeph’s paper. What a quantity she had 
written! But what did he see?’ Had she given him this as an 
insult, or had she made some strange mistake? What he read 
was this: 


Tur Doty or a Scnoo.povy. 


‘The duty of a schoolboy is to behave himself as a gentel- 
man, not to bully or treat those that are younger than himself 
badly. He should be obeidient to his masters, not copy his work 
off other boys’ papers ; to work hard and well, not let his charackter 
be spoilt by bad conduck, idelness, impasitions, or detention ; not 
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to be rude or use bad languidge; not to be decietful; not to go 
with bad company; not to steal or cheat the commandments: 
everyone from first to last ought to be able to controle his temper, 
however good or bad it may be; not to tell anyone in charge of 
him of theft or even of murder; not to clime out of windows or 
down spouts ; not to tell lies, or if they do wrong to be frightened 
to tell of it, and tell a lot of lies saying he did not do it; not to 
contradict ; not to be bribed or cheted ; not even to steal a penny, 
though so little, for if he steals a penny and is not found out, he 
will steal pounds if he get the opportunaty ; to go to church regu- 
lerly ; to save his money tili he wants to buy something sensable, 
not to spend it all in eatibles at Grubby’s ; not to be greedy or to 
covet other people’s goods; to work hard and do everything I have 
said here, and he will get on fairly well in the school if he does. 
¢Joun Seaton TrenERND, Ist form.’ 


3efore John Simonds had read more than a line or so he knew 
that he had got the wrong paper, and that this was poor little 
Jack’s theme of which he had heard them speaking. He must 
return it at once, or the boy would probably suffer. He walked 
back to 5 Lorne Gardens.- Lights were still to be seen in the 
downstairs windows: perhaps there was a chance of his getting 
the note intended for himself. He rang very gently. No one 
came to the door; everyone was already far advanced in the task 
of preparing to go to bed but Zeph and Mr. and Mrs. Treherne. 
Zeph was in such a state of restlessness that she had not even gone 
upstairs. Mr. Treherne never took any notice of any bell except 
to mutter a malediction. Mrs. Treherne never dared to take any 
notice of external noises when she was with him. John rang 
again. 

‘Who is there?’ asked the voice of her he best loved from 
within. 

‘It is I, John Simonds,’ said he. He found that by putting 
his lips to the slit cut in the door for the letter-box he could make 
her hear without having to speak at al] loud. 

‘You!’ exclaimed Zeph, and her heart leaped with joy, for 
ever since his departure she had been repenting the coldness of 
her letter. 

‘Yes, You gave me Jack’s theme instead of what I 
wanted !’ 

‘Oh, did I? did I really ? Oh, I see how it happened ; I wrote 
on the same kind of paper as he did. Poor dear boy, what a state 
he would have been in when to-morrow morning came!’ 

‘But what a state I was in to-night! Open the coor and let 
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me give it to you, and then you can give me the paper that was 
intended for me.’ 

Zeph was terribly tempted to obey. It was such a delight 
to hear his voice again; it would be such a delight to see ‘his 
handsome face! Why should she not open the door and have that 
great pleasure? Her fingers were already on the bolt when she 
bethought herself of the folly she was about to commit. If she 
opened the door and he came in, it was quite certain that he 
would leave the house with her promise to be his wife. How 
foolish it would be to let herself be so carried away by feeling! The 
few lines she had already written contained all that she ought to 
say to him for the present. He was going away for a day or two, 
She had surely a right to ask him to give her a day or two to 
decide a question which would undoubtedly affect the happiness of 
her whole life ! 

‘Do open the door just for a moment,’ he pleaded once more. 
‘I am afraid of someone passing by and hearing what I am 
saying.’ 

‘No, I cannot open it; it is very hard to open ; besides, there 
is no need. You can push Jack’s theme under it or put it into 
the letter-box.’ 

‘But I want what you wrote me.’ 

‘1’ll push that under the door.’ 

‘I wish you would just tell me one thing,’ said he; ‘Is your 
answer good or bad ?’ 

‘You will see it in a minnte—-there, I am just working it 
under the door now—and I have the theme, so I think I must go. 
Good-night, John.’ 

‘But I cannot see here. Don’t go yet. Stop one moment, 
dear Zeph,’ he exclaimed hastily. ‘ You surely know that I have 
loved you ever since the day I first saw you; say you love me.’ 

‘I can say nothing to-night; you will be back here in a day 
or two.’ 

‘A day or two is a fearfully long time to wait when one is so 
miserably anxious. You don’t like anyone else better ?’ 

‘Certainly not! You must know that I don’t—that I 
couldn't.’ 

‘And you are glad to see me back ?’ 

‘Very glad—more glad than I can ever tell you. Now, you 
must not try to make me say another word. Good-night.’ 

‘But Zeph- > But Zeph was gone. 


(To be continued.) 
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